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REACH FOR IT PARDNER 


Y'ur way off the trail, mister. New York's thataway: Air-India territory! Aw—Injins ain't what 
they used to be—an’ | ain't bald for nuthin’. Yer scalp’s safe, son. This breed fly them Boeing 707’s. Real trail blazers, them wagons. 
Friendly Injins, too. Make ye Big White Chief. Feed ye up like a turkey for Thanksgivin’. Yup, quite an outfit—the Flying A-l. Now, 


git mounted, mister, afore | scalp you misself! 


NEW YORK -5 flights every week 


Ask your travel agent 


AlR-INDI. 


In association with BOAC and QANTAS 





London Manchester Glasgow Leeds Birmingham 
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| — Portrait of the Week — 
MR. MAUDLING, President of the Board of Trade, 
spoke kindly of the Common Market in a public 
utterance, and Mr. Macmillan bade the Minister 
cf Labour, the Minister of Aviation and the Sec- 
retary for Commonwealth Relations go forth to 
New Zealand, Australia. Canada, Sterra Leone, 
Ghar Nigeria, Rhodesia, Nyasaland, India, 
Pakis Ceylon and Malaya to ‘exchange views | 
« the question of Britain’s entry.” Nobody seemed | 
le, be coing to New Brunswick. Meanwhile. Brit- | 
lain s overseas trade figures for May showed im- | 
| ports to have exceeded exports by £84 millton (as | 
Jagainst £24 million in April); prices fell on the | 
Lond Stock Exchange: and sterling fell to its | 
lowest level since September, 1957. The Chancellor | 
the Exchequer said that he would not follow | 
Si Stafford Cripps’s example and devalue the | 
lpound. but didn’t promise net to follow Sir 


Stafford Cripps’s example and say that he wasn't | 
de- | 
| 


swing to devalue the pound before actually 
w it. The Canadians intimated that they 
might ‘permit’ the devaluation of their dollar, | 
ictually forcing the matter 





} will 

| + | 
IMR. KHRUSHCHEY Went on igain about a German | 
Some treatv and a Berlin settlement. Our gallant 

| allies. the Portuguese. continued te massacre black | 
| mer Angola, setting fire to the tall grass ‘to 

lburn out the bandits like game.” The Baptist Mis- 

lsionary Society, which had first-hand evidence of 

the atrocities, protested; the British Council of | 
i Chu hes expressed to the Foreign Office the | 
‘mounting Christian concern’: and Mr. Peter 

simple of the Daily Telegraph, said that the | 
| Portuguese were only doing ‘what we were doing | 
lin Kenya a few years ago. The British Govern- 

|ment sold two frigates to our gallant allies the 

Portuguese. The sheikhdom of Kuwait, until now | 


ja British protectorate, became fully independent, 
| which was more than seemed likely to happen for 
time to Kenya and Rhodesia, both of which 
| conti ued to discuss their future constitutions. In | 
| Fi ince, Brittany showed separatist tendencies, 
jand Breton farmers demonstrating about the price 
lof potatoes were met with tear-gas by the police. 
|Violence continued in the Alto Adige between 
|Ttalian-speaking and German-speaking Italians 


* 


;som 


THI LITISH TRANSPORT COMMISSION announced 
that railway fares would go up. In London there 
| Was a minicrisis as the maxitaxies complained that | 
ithe new minicabs were taking the bread out of | 


|their mouths. The House of Commons debated 


the Evans case, and Mr. Butler refused to grant a 

; ; 

new inquiry, a free pardon, or the reburial of 

Evans's remains in consecrated ground 
ad 

A TERRITORIAL ARMY counter-intelligence unit put | 


up a signboard outside its headquarters at Coven- | 
jtry, but its commanding officer referred inquiries | 
|to Western Command, who referred them to the | 
Territorial Association, who referred them to the | 
commanding officer, thus throwing would-be 





saboteurs satisfactorily off the scent. Mr. Christo- 
| Phe Fry was commissioned by an Italian film 
|producer to rewrite the Bible for a nine-million- 
ipound epic. The Leningrad Ballet opened at 
Covent Garden and was well received by the 


critics, one of whom, in the Evenine Standard, ob- 
served with admiring awe that none of the dancers 
ever looked ‘afraid of falling over, as so often 
happens in the difficult art of ballet.” The company 
had had to leave behind in Paris one of its male 
dang Rudolf Nureyev, who was _ reported 
variously by various London newspapers to have 
I cho n freedom, to have chosen a Chilean beauty, 
ang to have chosen a contract with Lifar, and by 
various spokesmen for the company to have been 
taken ill, to have been recalled to Moscow to give 
4 special performance, and to have been sum- 
moned to the bedside of his dying mother. The 
Bishop of Manchester said that tombola and bingo 

were the boils on the face of an affluent society. | 
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He Court of Criminal Appeal on Monday is something the law-abiding citizen finds 
dismissed George Blake's application for hard to understand. He assumes that criminals 
leave to appeal against the sentence of forty-two think as he does. and balance the number of 


years’ imprisonment passed on him for spying; 
at the Central Criminal 
murder, 


and on the same day 
Court Arthur Jones, found guilty of 
was sentenced to life imprisonment, to run con- 
secutively with the fourteen years 
passed on him in the same court three months 


sentence of 


ago. Although the lengths of the sentences im- 
posed are exceptional, they reflect a trend which 
has already aroused concern: towards the im- 
position of longer prison terms not by enactment, 
but because they are considered desirable by some 
judges. Where there is flexibility in the range of 
sentences that a judge may impose, the lightness 
or heaviness of sentences naturally reflects the 
state of judicial opinion. Because indictable 
crime has been increasing, and because there is a 
widespread belief that things have been made too 
soft for criminals, the tendency has been for 
sentences to become longer; less as a consequence 
of deliberate State policy than as a symptom of 
judicial feelings about what State policy ought 
to be. 

Yet at the and 
sociologists are casting doubts upon the deterrent 
or harsh sentences; the 


same time criminologists 
value of long sentences 
committee which the Home Office asked to in- 
quire into the possibility of restoring corporal 
punishment contained members who on their past 
records could not be considered squeamish in 
such matters, yet unanimously they rejected the 
idea. And over long sentences, common sense 
alone should dispel any illusion that a man 
thinking of going out to commit a crime will 
be swayed by whether the sentence is going to 
be five years or ten. In the case of a criminal 
such as a spy—at dedicated spy—-the 
length of the sentence will ordinarily be irrele- 


least, a 


vant; and 
on the heady assumption that they are not going 
to be caught, the exact sentence which they will 
receive if they are caught does not influence them. 


as most ordinary criminals proceed 


That criminals are rarely affected by deterrents 


thousands of pounds they will get from a bank 
robbery against the number of years they will 
get if they are caught. Nothing could be farther 
from reality. Criminals commonly behave as 
small children do, taking what attracts them with- 
Gut stopping to think how they will be punished 
if detected, because they have never learned to 
control their impulses 

Where 


crimes, it is usually because they have become the 


they are involved in more elaborate 
associates of some criminal of a more organised 
kind who plans the robberies which they help 
greedily to carry out 

Supplementing the case against heavier punish- 
ment on the ground it is an ineffective deterrent, 
there is also a minority belief that it is unjust, 
because it punishes individuals for what are 
really the sins or failings of society. As Victor 
Gollancz puts it in his moving plea for merey for 
Adolf Eichmann, 
believe in the idea of free 
that in all sorts of ways the human will is not 
free. Apart from those forms of mental illness 


which demonstrably deprive them of self-control, 


however fervently we may 


will we must concede 


there are hereditary and constitutional forces, 
rot easily diagnosed, which make some indi- 
viduals and 


more dangerous than others; and some people 


more irresponsible, more violent 


are conditioned by their environment to reject 


moral standards shared by the rest of the com- 


munity. “No human being.” he insists, ‘can ad- 
judicate as to the degree, if 
sibility (which is to say guilt) imputable to his 


himself, 


any, of respon- 


neighbour, or perhaps even to for a 


sin or a series of sins or a whole lifetime of 
sinning. 

It is often argued, of course, that the law 
cannot concern itself with personal responsi- 


bility on this level: its job is to protect the com- 
munity, not the criminal. But this is an argument 
that society should not accept- and indeed has 
long rejected. Lunatics have never been held fully 
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responsible for their actions; and the develop- 
ment of the doctrine of diminished responsibility 
reflects the growing impression that overt mental 
illness should not be the only excuse. Many 
criminals have been conditioned from childhood 
to anti-social activity; the way to handle them is 
not to send them to prisons, from which they will 
probably emerge hardened recidivists, ‘but to 
find some way to restore them as useful mem- 
bers of the community. 

Clearly it is useless, as a number of speakers 
(including a surprise ‘maiden, Lord Montgomery) 
suggested in the Lords on Tuesday, to sentence 
young men to gaol—which in present circum- 
stances often means introducing them to a 
thieves’ kitchen— and then release them and ex- 
pect them to go straight, with only the most rudi- 
mentary after-care organisation to help them. 
Society is merely endangering the property and 
even the lives of its own citizens, if it pretends 
that a prison sentence is a deterrent: in many 
cases the only friends they have to turn to on their 
release are their old associates in crime, or the 
new criminal acquaintances they formed in 
prison. 

The time has come when we must begin to 
think more carefully about whether the tradi- 
tional concept of ‘criminal responsibility’ has 
any validity in the light of recent advances of 
knowledge about criminal minds and motives. In 
his The Idea of Punishment Lord Longford pro- 
tests that ‘you cannot by-pass criminal respon- 
sibility while retaining anything like our exist- 
ing legal system. The very notion of “guilty” 
or “not guilty” and the connected notion of 
“guilty but insane’ depend on the assumption 
that criminal responsibility exists.” But does it? 
The courts could perfectly well continue to do 
what they now do: ascertain whether an offence 
against the law has been committed. The only 
change would be that instead of awarding specific 
punishments, a court would turn over offenders 
to specialist boards set up to decide what should 
be done with them. For some, the treatment 
might be tough; for others, prolonged—there is no 
reason to believe that a man who breaks the 
law will be let off too lightly; indeed, he may 
have reason to fear that he will be worse off, if 
the length of his detachment from society de- 
pends on his progress, rather than on some 
arbitrary court sentence. This is, admittedly, a 
long-term project; but as the limitations of the 
belief that crime can be fought by increasing 
punishment become relentlessly exposed, it is 
worth bearing in mind as a subject for research, 
and eventually for legislation. 


And Then Fight Again 
A: Mr. Gaitskell tots up the figures once 


more, just to make sure he has them right, 
he no: doubt stops from time to time to pinch 
himself. And well he might; the victory he has 
snatched from the jaws of defeat seemed so im- 
possible such a short time ago that he might well 
have been pardoned for giving up the fight 
entirely. 

But it is necessary to examine his victory more 
closely than has been done so far, amid the 
rejoicing. It is, after all, Dunkirk that he has 
won, not Alamein. Properly capitalised upon, the 
rout of the unilateralists at this year’s Labour 


Conference can give Mr. Gaitskell the elbow- 
room he needs to start repairing the Labour 
Party’s electoral fortunes; but it is not in itself 
an event which does much for the Labour Party’s 
future. Indeed, it is a measure of the desperate 
depths to which the party has sunk that a hard- 
won victory of one section of it over another is 
hailed as the best thing that has happened to 
It for years 

Not even this victory, though, will be entirely 
clear-cut. The unilateralists, as soon as they saw 
that they were to be defeated. changed their 
ground: it is the presence of the Polaris missile 
and the Holy Loch base that is now the ultimate 
wickedness (and the diversion is itself a measure 
of the hypocrisy of some of Mr. Gaitskell’s 
opponents, for if Britain is to be armed with 
nuclear weapons of any sort, the Polaris is 
demonstrably the one involving the least risk to 
this country). And the leadership could lose the 
vote on this, despite the large majority of which 
they are now assured on the main question. 

What then? Mr. Gaitskell said that he would 
‘fight, fight and fight again’ to bring the Labour 
Party back on to the path of sanity, and he has 
done so—with the field-work so ably carried out 
by the Campaign for Democratic Socialism, 
which is going to give even Mr. Cousins a rough 
ride at his own conference next month. But Mr. 
Gaitskell knows very well that many of those 
who supported his stand over defence disagree 
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with him on the party’s domestic policies, 9 
knows, too, that those who, for various reas 
many of them deeply discreditable, suppong 
unilateralism less out of conviction than from 
desire to bring him down, will now intensify 
struggle to force into the party’s programy 
measures of old-style Socialism long since fingh 
rejected by the electorate, in the hope that the 
can destroy him in this way instead. ' 

So Mr. Gaitskell’s troubles are about to beg 
again in a new_form. And it is at this confereng 
that he will probably have his last chance to tug 
the Labour Party into the kind of organisatig 
that alone makes political sense in Britain tody 
His victory over unilateralism, and more py 
ticularly the way in which it has been achieve 
has enormously strengthened his hand. His pry 
tige within his party is now higher than at ay 
time since the very short period immediate) 
following the last election, which was governg 
by the instinctive desire to close the ranks. kh 
could not, last year, stake his standing and pog 
tion on the defence question, and this year 
does not need to. But he now has the oppo 
tunity before him to throw his leadership ing 
the scale finally and decisively on the side ¢ 
reform—fundamental reform of the very natur 
of the Labour Party. If he seizes the opportunity 
we could well see a return to full two-pany 
government in this country even before the yeat 









is out. 


Troubles of Personal Government 


From DARSIE GILLIE 


Livy restored dignity of the French State has 
a strange look today. It is true that the 
Government does not fall down under strain or 
criticism. But it is also unable to keep open the 
public roads of Brittany. It has poured out 
mollifying decrees in an unsuccessful attempt to 
calm the demonstrating Breton farmers. It has 
made important wage concessions to the civil 
servants under threat of strike. It is still unable 
to stop the plastic bombers of the extreme Right; 
their outrages, which long did far worse damage 
to buildings than to people, are now rending the 
flesh and smashing the faces of passers-by. Peace 
is still far off in Algeria. The career guarantees 
of both military and police officers have had to 
be suspended to permit a purge. The similar 
guarantees of magistrates (i.e., both public 
prosecutors and judges) have had to be suspended 
in Algeria. Then, of course, there is the long 
series of generals coming up for trial and receiv- 
ing prison sentences of from ten to fifteen years. 

It must, of course, be said that the mere fact 
that the Government is there is an enormous 
advantage, whatever the merits or demerits of 
its Ministers. Fifth Republic Ministers are not 
released from office when they get into a mess. 
They are compelled to go on until they get out 
of it and there is at least always someone there 
who has to take the responsibility. There is no 
gaping interregnum as under the Fourth Repub- 
lic. But the present accumulation of troubles is 
a severe one and it does in some important re- 
spects undermine the structure of the State itself. 

For one thing, is it really a good thing for the 





PARIS 


Ministers to fall into disrepute and indignity! 
They are all at least a hard-working lot. but no 
necessarily all the best men. The President woul 
no doubt argue that you cannot have a team of 
geniuses and that the essential is to keep them 
long enough in office to come up against the 
facts of life and achieve results. But the facts 
that some of the Ministers, M. Rochereau of 
Agriculture for instance, have simply been pum 
melled until they gave way. It is also strange to 
see prefects and sub-prefects besieged, and th 
commanders of riot-police negotiating with 
tractor-mounted demonstrators about how long 
the highways are to be occupied. 

There is a further trouble. Good government 
depends upon contacts through which authority 
will be warned in time where discontent is reach 
ing bursting-point. The French Parliament i 
for the moment so weakened that it no Jongef 
usefully fulfils this purpose. The government 
party, the UNR, occupying two-fifths the 
seats, has been reduced to a team of parliamet 
tary charwomen. It is M. Debré’s party for all 
practicable purposes, for though it aspires to be 
the President's, it serves only to straighten out 
the difficulties which M. Debré meets in_ his 
attempt to carry out the President’s will. One of 
the functions of the prefects has always been to 
keep the government informed of what is going 
on, but perhaps because party life is now 80 
flaccid, they seem, judging by the results, to 
know little. Half the country is asleep, but the 
other half is conspiring. 

That is one of the sinister things about events 
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in Brittany. The leaders there are young. They 
do not like the older school of agricultural dema- 
gogue, W ho lean to the extreme Right. They are, 
indeed, to a great extent the product of new 
Catholic movements, with sympathies mainly on 
the Left. But in Algeria, while doing their military 
service, they have been through a school of con- 
spiracy, violence and fait accompli. They have 
been up against these not only in the rebel camp 
but in the French Army. If they were quick 
observers they must have known that the army 
was often conducting a policy of its own and 
frequently getting away with it. They were them- 
selves submitted to the methods of psychological 
warfare. They are now engaged in very eflicient 
conspiracy in facing the forces of law and order 
with the faits accomplis of cut communications 
and beleaguered market towns 

Behind the alarums of Brittany is the long 
failure of French governments to deal with the 
problems of the poorer farmers, and with those of 
the distribution of farm produce. This is not a 
fault peculiar to the Fifth Republic, but it is 
one with which the Fifth Republic ought to have 
been particularly qualified to deal, raised as it was 
above the lobbies and pressure groups of the 
well-to-do farmers and middle-men that beset 
the Third and Fourth Republics. There is, of 
course, a reason. The main attention of the one 
fount of policy has been turned in other direc- 
tions. President de Gaulle has been preoccupied 
almost exclusively with Algeria and France's 
place in Europe and the Atlantic Alliance. 

Here we are back in the structural problems 
of personal government: where choices of policy 
needing drive behind them really depend upon 
one man and one man only. President de Gaulle’s 
government is in some ways more strictly per- 
sonal than those of any of the twentieth-century 
dictators. He has not a party machine at his 
disposal—and that no doubt by deliberate choice. 
In his first bid for a return to power at the head 
of the French People’s Rally (1947-49) he had 
such a machine and it seemed at one moment as 
if he would sweep back into office at its head. 
But no sooner was it involved in French parlia- 
mentarism than it split and split again until 
finally, at the beginning of 1953, the rump 
defied the General’s will by entering a coalition, 
while he was on his back recovering from an eye 
Operation. The General governs through a small 
group of devoted men who report straight to him 
and enable him to supervise directly the mini- 
stries in which he is concerned. Agriculture is 
evidently not such a ministry—and even today 
it is doubtful if it stands high in his preoccupa- 
tions, or even perhaps in those of M. Debré who, 
as Prime Minister, is ‘delegate general’ for the 
administration of Metropolitan France. 

Indeed, Algeria is giving the President such 
immediate concern that it is understandable he 
should turn his back on other Three 
weeks of negotiation had seen 
murders and other terrorist acts by the Algerian 
rebels while at the same time the activist Euro- 


matters. 


a steady rise in 


peans have continued their bomb outrages unde- 
terred, it would seem, by the arrests made in 
conection with the the able and 
enlightened police chief, Roger Gavoury. The 
rebel negotiators may have sincerely believed 
that the French Government should, and would, 


murder of 


accept six months’ negotiation at a snail’s pace, 
but it was in fact impossible for any French 
Government to do this with the murder rate 
ticking up in Algeria: this could only sharpen 
the anger and stiffen the resistance of the Euro- 
pean minority and thus steadily increase the dan- 
ger of yet another outbreak on the Right. But the 
alternate policy on which de Gaulle is thrown 
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back in Algeria after adjourning the negotiations 
is also unlikely to bring a speedy reward—that 
is, the cautious extension of the completely de- 
militarised and normalised areas in the hope that 
a genuine Algerian nationalist party in opposi- 
tion to the rebel leadership will itself. 
Quite apart from his seventy years, the President 


show 


has not got worlds enough and time. 


Blunder over Berlin 


From SARAH GAINHAM 


ust before he was to meet President Ken- 
pened Charles de Gaulle went, for the first 
time, to Bonn to see Chancellor Adenauer. It 
may be surmised with near-certainty that one 
of the things the old Chancellor asked of his 
friend in Paris was that, since Adenauer himself 
would not be seeing Kennedy, de Gaulle should 
make sure once more that the young American 
statesman understood the actual position that 
is summed up in the word Berlin. The way de 
Gaulle carried out this wish, however, was his 
own idea—and not a good one, though it is a 
good example of exactly the sort of superficial 
maneeuvre over a matter of common European 
concern that occurs when everyone is playing 
his own hand. He interpreted it as a chance to 
make a new move in his private chess game of 
making France appear still to be a Great Power. 
Intended ‘indiscretions’ were published in the 
New York Herald Tribune just before the arrival 
of Kennedy in France, in which de Gaulle ap- 
peared as the champion of Berlin demanding 
fresh military guarantees for the city from the 
Americans. There was even a plan published— 
a number of such staff plans exist for all sorts 
of eventualities, naturally—for action on the 
Zone border, if and when the East Germans 
began a new blockade, by a mixed force of 
Americans, French and British. 

So far from de Gaulle being the champion 
of Berlin’s safety, he is incapable of doing any- 
thing. There are fewer than two operational 
divisions in Europe—let alone in NATO; that 
is, anywhere near the German Zone border. On 
the very day de Gaulle’s chess move was made 


VIENNA 
France’s most respected generals were on trial 
in Paris for high treason. So unsure is he of the 
French Army that when the coup broke in Al- 
geria every single unit had to be confined to 
barracks. A majority (60 per cent.) of all unit 
commanders in Algeria were undecided whether 
to remain loyal to their Government or to go 
with the rebellious generals. Finally, and most 
important, the bulk of the Foreign 
making up a considerable part of France’s forces 
in Algeria, consists of Germans. If these men 
were to be used in Germany they would instantly 
become Germans again and their value as troops, 
remembering the mix-up of all German com- 
munities and even families by the huge popula- 
tion movements of 1945-47, is more than 
dubious. Yet de Gaulle can hardly be contem- 
plating leaving the defence of Algeria in the 
hands of foreign troops by moving an unmixed 
French Army to the Elbe. 

It is clear, then, that the French cannot and 
will not defend Berlin. The only people who can 
are the Americans and that not tactically, because, 
as anyone knows who knows Berlin or has 
travelled to the city overland (most visitors arrive 
and leave by air), Berlin is not defensible. 

When the Russians say they will make a 
separate peace treaty with East Germany (DDR) 
they are washing their hands like Pilate of all 
the fuss that has been made in the last years 
about West Berlin becoming a Free City. What 
such a treaty would do is to put the moral re- 
sponsibility of acting on Berlin out of Russian 
hands and put it into Herr Ulbricht’s. To Eastern 
Europe, Berlin is an gate in an other- 


Legion, 


open 





‘No, Shorty, you won't need the jelly this time. Just walk in and tell the manager you're 
from a bent building society.’ 
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wise well-fenced field and the cattle keep straying 
out to greener pastures. The real cure is to im- 
prove living conditions, psychological and phy- 
sical, in the DDR so that people will not want 
so passionately to leave the place. The doctrinaire 
Ulbricht, more Stalinist than Stalin, will not take 
this course, but he has played internal politics 
so cleverly that there seems to be nobody the 
Russians could replace him with if they wished 
to force a liberalising change on the regime. 
So Khrushchev is going to gamble on leaving 
Ulbricht to solve this problem on his own. 

After the eastern peace treaty is signed there 
will follow a series of measures against German 
communications through the Zone (DDR) to 
Berlin. The only supplies and communications 
that will not be affected will be those of the 
allied garrisons. A bridge will need repair for 
months on end so that heavy trucks on the 
autobahn must be severely limited. Something 
will go wrong with the lock system so that 
timber, wheat, coal and potatoes, which are all 
carried to Berlin by canal, are cut off or must 
be bought in the East, which will always be will- 
ing to supply whatever is needed. The air 
control authority at Berlin will introduce some 
quite reasonable scrap of paper without which 


planes cannot safely leave or enter the city and 
which will allow them to control passengers and 
cargo. There will never be a moment at which 
it will be possible to say, ‘thus far and no 
farther.’ 

At this moment the Americans hold the 
balance of power with the Russians over Berlin 
by means of their mutual possession of nuclear 
weapons. A separate peace treaty would alter 
that balance, making the situation local and 
parochial. If the status quo is to be maintained, 
the arrangements must be made, whatever they 
are, before a peace treaty is signed. Once the 
treaty is signed the situation is at once more 
and less dangerous. Less, because there will not 
be a single moment of flash-point danger; more, 
because Ulbricht will chance his arm with less 
discretion than the Russians have shown. But 
there will then be a number of diplomatic and 
economic measures that can be taken by a unified 
and determined Western Europe to counter 
Ulbricht’s measures, leaving Russia and America 
only indirectly concerned; that is, without the 
danger of nuclear war. The operative phrase is 
‘unified and determined.’ That means the end of 
such play-acting as de Gaulle’s recent effort and 
the end of British havering. 


Ordeal in Court 


By SIR BASIL HENRIQUES 


O* June 13 in a written reply to a question in 
the House the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land stated that in 1958 there were 963 cases of 
‘lewd and libidinous practices towards children’ 
made known and 345 persons were proceeded 
against. In 1960 the figures were 1,301 known 
cases with 466 persons proceeded against. For 
‘defilement of girls under 13,’ there were 19 
known cases in 1958, when 9 persons were pro- 
ceeded against. In 1960 the figures were 68 and 7. 
In 1958 there were 214 cases made known of 
‘defilement of girls under 16, with 58 persons 
proceeded against. In 1960 these figures had 
increased to 277 and 60. 

There is no reason to think that the situation 
in England is different from that of Scotland; the 
number of reported sexual offences against girls 
has increased here, but with extremely few 
prosecutions. And this is not surprising. A very 
large number of parents would prefer to let the 
matter drop rather than to lay their children open 
to the fearful and prolonged ordeal which these 
children would most likely have to undergo under 
the present procedure. 

The following case which occurred in England 
this year illustrates what may happen: on Feb- 
ruary 26, a child of nine rushed home to tell her 
mother that she had been sexually assaulted. In 
order to protect other children, the parents 
decided to prosecute. The child gave evidence on 
oath in the magistrate’s court on April 7, when 
the defendant elected to be tried by jury. The next 
Quarter Sessions began on April 25. The child 
was told to be in readiness every day between 
then and June 1, when the case was heard. 

She is an intelligent child, but was by now very 
tense and nervous. She had to stand in the wit- 
ness box before a jury in a public court, and in 
front of an enthroned Chairman who was wear- 
ing a wig, and in the presence of counsel also 


wearing wigs. After answering several questions, 
including which Bible she uses, the Chairman 
asked her if she knew what it meant to take an 
oath (the only thing she could think of was that 
an oath is a ‘bad word’). She replied that she was 
not sure. The Chairman thereupon directed the 
jury to dismiss the case as there could be no 
sworn evidence. 

For more than three months this child had had 
to repeat her story over and over again, in pub- 
lic as well as in private, until it had become firmly 
fixed in her mind. with the result that it will in 
all probability be in her memory for the rest of 
her life. Reforms in this procedure are urgently 
needed. In suggesting them it is important to bear 








‘Good heavens, earwigs. 
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in mind the protection of the accused from girk 
who invent Stories against them. He must & 
ensured a fair trial. But it does not seem to by 
to the detriment of the accused for the jury trig] 
to be held in some other place than the large 


court room of Quarter Sessions. such as in 4 
Juvenile Court Room or in a Committee Room, 
in the presence of the press but not the generq} 
public. The judge, without a wig, should sit ata 
table on the same level as that of the witnesses: 
the counsel should be without wigs: ap 
experienced member of a Juvenile Court panel 


should sit with the judge to assist him in the very 
difficult art of questioning young children whose 
vocabulary is generally extraordinarily small, 
And the judge should have the power of asking 
for the names of child witnesses to be suppressed 


The Ingleby Committee recommends (Section 
197) that the opening words of the oath for chil- 
dren in all courts should be ‘I promise before 
Almighty God to tell the truth....’ This should 
be implemented at once. The court would have 
to be satisfied that the child knows the wrongful 
ness of telling a lie. It is less easy to discover if 
he understands the meaning of ‘promising before 
God.’ Recently a small boy of nine who was 
asked if he believed in God replied ‘sometimes’! 


More controversial is Section 262 of the Com: 
mittee’s report: ‘In every sexual offence in which 
a child under 14 was concerned 
should be taken from the child by an approved 
welfare officer.” A deposition such as this could 
be made before a magistrate in his retiring room, 
provided the accused person or his counse! had 
been given the opportunity to be present and to 
cross-examine. The magistrate would decide if 
there is a case to answer before a jury, where the 
child would be called upon to give evidence in the 
witness box. Such a procedure would save the 
child from much anguish. 


a Statement 


But one of the most important reforms 
required is the shortening of the time lapse 
between the alleged offence and the trial. This 
could be slightly effected if Clerks of Quarter 
Sessions put first on the list of trials cases in which 
child witnesses are concerned. At any rate he 
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could give a definite date when the case will be 
heard, thereby avoiding the awful suspense of 
expecting to have to go to court every day after 
the opening of Quarter Sessions. 

It is essential that parents should gain con- 


fidence that their child will not have to submit to 
a prolonged ordeal. They would then be more 
willing to take proceedings, and to bring before 
the court those who now think that they can with 
impunity behave indecently to children. 


Can We Afford Gaitskell? 


By JULIAN CRITCHLEY, MP 


The principles of Socialism are as good as they always were, and they are never going to 
change, but we must re-think how to apply them.—Richard Crossman at the Young 
Socialist Conference at Skegness. 


Ow read it again. ‘As good as they always 
Ne. Sieievat . Never going to change 
. . . Here speaks Crossman the fundamentalist, 
wedded irrevocably to dogma. But, in a con- 
cession to revisionism, the Chairman of the 
Labour Party continues: ‘we must re-think how 
to apply them.’ The dilemma of the Labour Party 
is to be found within this single quotation. 


What are the ‘principles of Socialism’? And 
what is more important, is there a consensus 
within the Labour Party as to these principles? 


The reasons for the decline of the Labour 
Party are well known and if I repeat them it is 
not simply to analyse the immediate past but 
to predict the future. For whatever happens at 
the party conference at Blackpool next autumn, 
and however large Mr. Gaitskell’s majority on 
the bomb may be, it will not remove the root 
causes of disunity that seem now to be built into 
the Labour Party. The major cause of Labour 
decline is that the class conflict that has been 
fundamental to British party politics for 150 
years is subsiding. As social status replaces class, 
politics cease to be ideological; for the mere 
acceptance by the electorate of both the Welfare 
State and a managed economy (the greater part 
of which is left to private enterprise) dictates 
to both parties the framework within which they 
can operate. The great issues have gone, for they 
were the reflections of the divisions within 
society itself; only the marginal issues, the ques- 
tions of ‘more’ or ‘less’ remain. 


The Labour Party has lost votes in four suc- 
cessive general elections. In 1959, under Gait- 
skell’s leadership, the only age group in which 
the party gained support was among the over- 
sixty-fives. The party, though it lost votes tem- 
porarily in the Thirties, had continued to gain 
them ever since its foundation; in the Fifties, it 
steadily declined. Gaitskell and his fellow- 
revisionists have an explanation for this. They 
claim that the process of adaptation has not 
gone far enough. The party, they say, has failed 
to dissociate itself from nationalisation, though 
nationalisation is not only unpopular but 
increasingly so; there is no need to ‘give up 
Socialist principles, for they see Socialism as a 
commitment to values such as equality and 
fellowship—not, as do the fundamentalists, as 
the means whereby these objectives may be 
attained. 

To overcome the identification of Labour 
with the working class at a time when both 
subjectively and objectively the British working 
class is losing ground, the revisionists would 





alter the constitution of the party, change its 
symbols, recast its dogmas, rewrite the party’s 
litany. But to what effect? The fundamentalists, 
embittered by ‘successive’ election defeats, and 
prescribing for each more serious relapse ‘the 
hair of the dog’ of yet more Socialism, feud 
continually with those who would readapt the 
party’s policy. This noisy and undisguised 





Alice in Sunderland 


The Museums Association and the Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trust have insisted that a place 
of honour in the extension to the Sunderland 
Museum be given to the stuffed walrus which 
inspired Louis Carroll's poem. It is reported that 
the completion of the Museum has been delayed 
by labour troubles. 


The Walrus and the Carpenter 
Were looking at the Stand. 

They studied the Town Planning Scheme, 
Proposed for Sunderland. 

They wept like anything to see 
The way the town was planned. 


‘Do you suppose,’ the Walrus said, 
‘The Urban Planning Board, 

Helped by a grant from Mr. Brooke, 
Could possibly afford 

To build us a Museum here?’ 
The Carpenter looked bored. 


‘With restaurant,’ the Walrus said, 
‘And oysters on the bill?’ 

‘I doubt it,’ said the Carpenter. 
‘I don’t suppose they will.’ 

He shed a bitter tear, because 
The oysters made him ill. 


‘Since I was stuffed,’ the Walrus said, 
‘And shown for half a crown, 

‘I’ve brought—let’s face it—quite a bit 
Of money to the town. 

Oh, Walruses are coming up——’ 
‘But Carpenters are down.’ 


‘The UK Trust insists you must 
Give people what they like,’ 

The Walrus said, ‘so build a Stand, 
That’s worthy of a Tyke.’ 

The Carpenters said nothing, since 
They all had gone on strike. 


CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
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disunity is yet another cause of Labour’s declin 

It is possible that if its policy were to ) 
entirely changed, and then accepted enthusiagj., 
cally by the party and its leaders, Gaitskell migl 
well come to power; and in so doing retun 
government to its traditional pattern of altern, 
tion. But is this likely to happen? Nothing ha 
changed within the structure of either society 
or the Labour Party that would make it 59, 
The barriers that prevent Gaitskell and hi 
colleagues having their way are still very for. 
midable. Gaitskell is moderate, pragmatic and 
understands that the first duty of a politica! party 
is power. But the Labour Party is an ideologi. 
cal party. Its twin pillars are its working-clas 
representation and its belief that there are two 
distinct and ultimately irreconcilable systems— 
capitalism and socialism. 

Socialism is to be achieved through public 
ownership, for as private property has always 
been seen as the main cause of existing evil, 
thus nationalisation becomes the means whereby 
the goal of egalitarian co-operation can b 
achieved. To question this, or to 
nationalisation to being yet another means, and 
at the same time to shift the emphasis away from 
working-class representation, is to bring the 
whole building tumbling about Gaitskell’s ears, 
To ask an ideological party to adopt pragmatic 
solutions is to desecrate the very bones of the 
Labour movement. 

It is the same in foreign affairs. Just as in 
domestic policy there is no consensus as to what 
constitutes Socialist principles, so Labour's 
foreign policy has long been in dispute. Gaitskell 
and Cousins are but the successors to Bevan and 
Crossman, Lansbury and Bevin, Hardie and 
Hyndman. There are some in the party who talk 
of law, conciliation and co-operation, whilst 
others speak of power, force and alliance. The 
Left starts from the assumption that the interests 
of all peoples are fundamentally the same, the 
Right believes that the interests of nations are 
likely to be in opposition. The Left is uni- 
lateralist or, as this implies, neutralist; the Right 
believes in collective security. Gaitskell, having 
rolled Sisyphus-like the CND boulder to the top 
of the slope for this year at least, has now to 
face another challenge, this time over Europe. 
Baulked of victory, the unilateralists, having 
already forced compromises upon the official 
defence policy of the party, will now turn theif 
attention to compelling the Labour Party to 
adopt policies hostile to Europe. 

The question of whether or not to enter 
Europe is, of course, putting great pressure on 
the unity of both parties: strange alliances are 
being formed between the neutralist Left and 
the Tory ‘Algerians,’ each in their own 
unable to recognise the reality of Britain's 
position. But that the Government will go into 
Europe cannot be doubted. The hesitancy, even 
coyness, of the Prime Minister is due to his 
natural concern to move at a pace that will 
enable him to take his party with him. At worst 
a dozen or so members of the Tory Right will 
leave the party, only to be readmitted six months 
before the election; at best they will simply 
abstain. The very loyalty; at times so stifling, 
that Conservatives regard as the supreme politi- 
cal virtue, will be the cement that will enable 
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Macmillan to take his party into Europe. Caa 
the same be said for the Labour Party? Gait- 
skell, of course, having to react to events, will 
be even more cautious than Macmillan, for just 
as to oppose integration would be contrary to 
the pragmatic tradition within the Labour Party 
that he would also provide 
just that ideological division in politics that might 
well be to the electoral advantage of the Labour 


represents, so it 


Party. His victory over Cousins next October 
will have been won at the cost of keeping Clause 
Four. What price will he have to pay in order 


, 
> 


to commit his party to Europe? 


The Conservatives have become the heirs to 
the social revolution. The Labour Party has 
been unable to overcome the political problems 
created by the very prosperity that it had a 
part in bringing about. It will not be enough 
for Socialists to complain of our affluent society 
(before the last election Socialists looked upon 
the majority of our people as poor, today they 
regard them as vulgar), nor will they be able 
to mask the continuing disunity that will run 
throughout a party that is attempting to adapt 
itself to changed conditions. If Gaitskell were 
to rid himself ruthlessly of his Left wing he 
might well lose the next in order to 
win the one after, but this he can and will not 
do. The consequence of the ‘emerging classless- 
ness of society,” as claimed by Hoggart, would 
seem to be a period of one-party government, 
ept democratic by the opposition of minor 
political parties, the power of pressure groups, 
fractionalism within the dominant party and by 
sheer force of habit. It is in this context that 
Desmond Donnelly’s article last week must be 
read. Witty, incisive and in many cases apt, it 
could well have been written by a Conservative 
MP, for it proved only what we knew already: 
that this Government, like any other, is presently 


election 


going through a bad patch. If Labour could 
choose the time, it would still win elections. But 
dissolution is the privilege of government. For 


the Tories in 1963, a campaign based on ‘new 
frontiers’ in Europe, and on affluence at home, 
is not a bad platform on which to fight. ‘Can 
we afford Macmillan?’ is at least a question 
that can be posed. When it comes to affording 
Hugh Gaitskell, we seem unlikely ever to be in a 
position to find out 
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Evans: A Step Forward 


By LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


the name of 
and the way things are going at 


T took eighteen years to clear 

Oscar Slater; 
the moment it looks as though it is going to 
take about the same time to clear the name of 
Timothy Evans. By this I do not mean that last 
Thursday's debate in the House of Commons did 
not take the matter any further. On the contrary, 
it took it a great deal further than most people 
realise. It is true that the Government did not 
take the opportunity offered it to order a fresh 
inquiry and so bring all argument to an end; but 
it is also true that it admitted what no British 
Government in modern times has ever before 
admitted, that we may have hanged an innocent 
man. ‘It may be said and it may be true,’ said 
Mr. Butler, ‘that if the facts as they are now 
known had been known in 1950 the jury would 
not have found that the case against Evans had 
been proved beyond all reasonable doubt. I am 
saying that deliberately and with authority.’ 
Admittedly this was not going any further than 
what Lord Birkett had said nor what any 
man or woman knows: but it was a far cry 
from Sir David Maxwell Fyfe’s cheerful defence 
in 1953 of Mr. Scott Henderson’s conclusions 
that there were ‘no grounds’ for thinking that 
justice had miscarried and ‘no doubts’ that Evans 
was guilty as charged. 


sane 


et although the Government was prepare 
to admit a mistake may have been made, it 
was not, it seemed, prepared to do anything 
about it. Butler had been asked to do one 
of three things, and he could not, he said, do 
any of them. He could not grant a free pardon, 
because that required certainty of innocence, 
which was an impossibility in this case. He could 
not grant a new inquiry, because that would 
not prove Evans's innocence (the corollary of 
this, of course, is that the Scott Henderson In- 


quiry could not and did not prove his guilt); 
and he could not authorise the handing-over of 
Evans’s remains to his mother, because that would 
require legislation which he was not prepared 
to recommend in view of the ‘doubts’ 
Evans’s innocence or guilt. 


about 
In other words, he 





‘Say, we're not herbivores after all! 


because there were 
up an inquiry 
As I listened 
Butler 
alive 


could not make amends, 
doubts, and he would not set 
which might dispel those doubts. 
to all this, | wondered what on earth Mr. 
would have done if Evans had been still 
after eleven years of imprisonment. Pro- 
duced exactly the same arguments, I suppose, 
and then said that nothing could be done. Or 
would he? 

Now Mr. Butler gave two main reasons why 
he was not disposed take any further action. 
The first was because of his ‘doubts’ as to 
Evans's innocence, and the second was because 
he did not consider that my book Ten Rillin 
Place had added ‘any 
Taking the first point first 


false 


own 


gon 
significant new facts.’ 
I was interested to 


know the nature of Mr. Butler’s doubts, and 
was absolutely astonished when he said this: 
There are many people who... feel that 


there is no reason to doubt the correctness of 
his conviction for the murder of his child. I 
must say that I have the greatest difficulty 
in not having some wonder and doubts on th $ 
matter, but the seems to point reali 
quite strongly to that conclusion. [My italics.} 
Now this is simply not true. The evidence does 
not point really quite strongly to that conclusion 
The only evidence—the 
points to that conclusion is Evans’s ‘ce 
to the Notting Hill police, which has been shown 
to be details. Apart from this, 
there is not a single scrap of evidence agains! 
him as regards the child, and a great dea! of 
evidence to show that he did not know the 
child was dead until told so by the police. Indee 
anything can be that if M 
that the evidence re- 
garding the death of the mother was inad- 
missible, then the against Evans of 
murdering the child would have foundered for 
very lack of evidence. Why, therefore, 
Mr. Butler mislead the House and the count: 
by saying that the evidence points really quite 
strongly to Evans having murdered his child 
especially as in the same breath he himself ¢ 
having doubts on the 


evidence 


only evidenc: that 


onfession’ 


false in many 


it is as certain as 
Justice Lewis had ruled 


charge 


should 


fesses to wonder and 
matter? 

Concerning new evidence, no Member on 
either side of the House appreciate 
that. between the publication of the Scott Hen 
derson Report and my book, 
lated a considerable body of 
Butler prefers to call it. newly-published, evi- 
dence; i.e., evidence that was not pr 
Evans's trial and not dealt 
Henderson. Mr. Michael 
Peter Baker 


produced some of it, Miss 


seemed to 


there has accumu- 
new, or, as Mr 


duced at 
with by Mr. Scott 
Eddowes produced 
f the Daily Mirror 
Tennyson 


some of it, Mr. 


Jesse nro- 





duced some of it and [I have produced some 
of it. Each new book has assimilated the in- 
formation of previous ones, so that many people 
on reading my book, have been under the 

pression that they have known everything tha 
was in it all along. If, however, they will refer 
back to what was publicly known at the time 
of the Scott Henderson Report, they will find 

(Continued on page 912) 
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The Classic is styled to fit the modern scene, powered for today’s new highways. Taking its place 
between the exciting Anglia and the Consul 375, this 4/5 seater offers you more in both looks and 
performance than any other in its class. LOOK at it first: the Classic's long low look is the new look 
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that they knew very little. If they doubt this, let 
them imagine their reactions to the Scott Hen- 
derson Report if it were newly presented to 
them today. It might, I suggest, turn even such 
hardened stomachs as those of Sir Hugh Lucas- 
Tooth, MP, and Mr. T. L. Iremonger, MP. And 
if. as Mr. Butler claims, the evidence today is 
no more than what it was eight years ago, why 
did he admit that we may have hanged an inno- 
cent man, while his predecessor, Sir David 
Maxwell Fyfe, did not so admit? What else 
but new evidence has led the Government to 
shift its viewpoint? 

Mr. Butler dealt very frankly with my own 
newly-published points of evidence, but not, I 
think, very convincingly. He said that the evi- 
dence I had unearthed about Dr. Teare was 
‘no additional evidence.’ This, the reader may 
remember, was Evans’s solicitors’ brief to coun- 
sel which stated that at the magistrate’s court 
Dr. Teare had said that there might have been 
an attempt at sexual penetration on the body 
of Mrs. Evans after death. Dr. Teare has re- 
cently denied he could have said this, but how, 
as Mr. Abse, MP, pointed out, could Evans’s 
solicitors have written this unless Dr. Teare had 
said it? Was this just another of the numerous 
fantastic coincidences in the case? My own 
view of this mystery is that Dr. Teare did in 
fact say what he is said to have said, but during 
the years that elapsed before he had to refresh 
his memory on the case, he both forgot what 
he said and the reasons why he said it. As Mr. 


Butler himself truly remarked, witnesses’ 


memories do get dimmed and confused by the 
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passage of time. (This, however, is one of the 
matters that a new inquiry might have cleared 
up.) 

As for other new points of evidence in the 
Spectator of April 28. it might be simplest to 
print Mr. Butler’s criticisms of them as he de- 
livered them, and then add my own comments. 

Mr. Kennedy ... refers, first, to two 
matters: Evans's low intelligence and the fact 
that Christie assumed a bogus medical know- 
ledge. | have nothing to add with regard to 
the first point because that has been taken into 
account and has been analysed by all concerned 
with the case. 

This refers to my saying that the prison medi- 
cal authorities had found that Evans had an IQ 
of 68, the mental age of a ten-and-a-half- 
year-old and the vocabulary of a fourteen-year- 
old. I suggested that it is only in the light of 
these hitherto unpublished facts about Evans’s 
mental capacities that his so-called ‘confession’ 
to the Notting Hill police becomes understand- 
able. These facts were not produced at Evans’s 
trial, and there is no evidence that Mr. Scott 
Henderson either analysed them or took them 
into account. 

The second point does not help to throw 
much light on what happened in this particular 
case, particularly in the light of Dr. Teare’s 
evidence. 

My second point was that there are now five 
separate pieces of evidence to show that Christie 
assumed a bogus medical knowledge in order 
to be alone with his victims. If these pieces of 
evidence were all found to be true (which an 
inquiry might have found out), they would sub- 
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stantiate Evans’s claim that Christie had (uy 
truthfully) told him that he was going to abor 
and later had aborted his wife. They would shoy 
proof of what the law calls system—a familia 
pattern repeating itself, and could not, therefore 
be said not to throw light on the case. In this 
connection Dr. Teare’s evidence is totally 
irrelevant. 

Four of Mr. Kennedy’s nine points relate to 
discrepancies and untruths in the many state. 
ments made by Christie to the police and jp 
the course of his evidence at the trial of Evans 
I have made careful comparison and examina. 
tion of these statements, and although they may 
have some evidential value, it is surely not right 
to imply. as Mr. Kennedy does, that Christie 
would have had no need to lie if he was inno. 
cent. Christie was mentally abnormal and was 
much given to lying, as was shown at his trial, 

This statement gives the impression _ that 
Christie was in the habit of lying for the sake 
of lying. There is not a scrap of evidence to 
justify this assumption. Indeed, an exhaustive 
reading of all of Christie’s declarations shows 
that he always lied for one of two reasons, either 
to boost his self-esteem or to avoid incriminating 
himself. He lied in his statements to the police 
and he lied throughout his evidence at Evans’ 
trial. I say again with emphasis that it is per. 
fectly right to assume that Christie would have 
had no need to lie if he was innocent 

Three of Mr. Kennedy's points concern the 
conflicting statements that were made regarding 
the activities of the men who were working in 
the house during the week of the murders. and 
the origin of the timber that was used to conceal 
the bodies. These matters have already been 
mentioned by hon. Members and I have in- 
quired very closely into each of these points 
and I have considered whether, individually 
or collectively, they allow any useful deductions 
to be drawn, or suggest any further lines of 
inquiry which would be likely to be produc 
tive. I am forced to the conclusion that they 
do not. 

My main points here were: 

(a) the previously unpublished first statements 
of the workmen, which showed beyond a doubt 
that the bodies could not have been in the wash- 


| house when Evans claimed to have put them 


there; 

(b) a description, given to me personally by 
one of the workmen, of how the police got hold 
of them again and by very dubious methods per- 
suaded them to make second contradictory state 
ments; 

(c) the previously unpublished statement of 
Mrs. Christie that the’ timber concealing the 
bodies belonged to her and Christie; and 

(d) the previously unpublished statement of 
Christie’s in which he lied about the times the 
workmen were on the premises. | would submit 
to Mr. Butler, therefore, that in concluding that 
no useful deductions can be drawn from these 
matters, he is himself usurping the functions 
of the fresh inquiry which I have repeatedly 
asked him to set up. 

And there, as they say, the matter rests for 
the time being. But it will not rest for long. We 
may not have won the war, but in getting the 


| Government to admit that a man may have been 


wrongly hanged, we have won a battle. The wat 
will go on, for five, ten, fifteen years, until vic- 
tory is won. The trouble is that Evans’s mother, 
who is now over sixty, may not live long enough 
to see it. 
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Katanga La Patrie 


By JACK WHITE 


IXTEEN months ago I paid a short visit to 
S Congo, and I wrote afterwards, in the 
Irish Times, about the danger of a movement 
for autonomy in Katanga. I am willing to take 
a bet that it was the first time the province had 
been named in any Irish newspaper. Now we 
have 600 Irish soldiers there with the UN Force 
(not to mention the Commander-in-Chief), and 
an Irish civil servant, Conor Cruise O’Brien, 
has just been sent to Elizabethville as UN 
administrator. All of a sudden, Katanga has 
become a household word to the Irish: we have 
even developed a tendency to describe Katanga 
as ‘the Ulster of the Congo.’ 

Like most comparisons of the kind, this one is 
confusing rather than illuminating. Nobody has 
ever denied the geographical unity, at least, of 
Ireland. But the Congo is entirely an artificial 
creation. The national frontiers enclose just as 
much of Africa as Leopold II could lay his hands 
on; the frontiers of Katanga are simply the 
boundaries of a province created by the Belgian 
administration. In this context, argument in 
terms of ‘the Congolese people’ is inevitably mis- 
leading. Pragmatism is the only guide; and prag- 
matism asks whether it is sensible to support a 
government which is recognised but does not 
work against a government which is not recog- 


the 
Lule 


nised but does 

Nithin Katanga itself there is a certain feeling 
of make-believe about the insistence upon the 
sovereign status of Mr. Tshombe’s State. All the 
external marks are there: Katanga has her own 
flag. her own stamps (which appear to be ac- 
cepted internationally), her own banknotes 
(which do not); her own motor-car registrations. 
All over the place there are stirring patriotic 
posters: “KATANGA, AFRICA’S BARRIER AGAINST 
COMMUNISM, they announce, or ‘KATANGA LA 
patere.” It is hard to know how much impact 
all this makes upon the ordinary people. The 
concept of ‘Katanga La Patrie’ must seem a 
little remote: though not remote, cer- 
tainly, than Congo La Patrie 


more 


The most fervent Katangan nationalists are 
the Belgians, and they have good reason. The 
revolt of the Force Publique last July led to 
the flight of the whit-s and the breakdown of 
the administration elsewhere in the Congo. In 
Katanga there was a revolt, too, and the whites 
fled over the border to Rhodesia; but in a 
matter of days Tshombe had disbanded the 
Force Publique and formed his own gendarmerie, 
the whites came streaming back and life went 
on much as usual. The whites supported 
Tshombe’s declaration of independence, because 
Tshombe stood for law and order. Effectively, 
too. In the main street of Kolwezi, for example, 
there are numbers of shops which were aban- 
doned by their European owners (Italians and 
Greeks, as well as Belgians) last July; they stand 
locked and empty, but they have not even had 
their windows broken. Last month, in driving 
some 500 miles on main roads and bush roads, 
with no escort but an African chauffeur, I met 
just one police road-block. Neither in town nor 
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village is there any sign of racial tension. One 
night in Elizabethville I stood and watched a 
basketball match under floodlights, between a 
team of black youngsters and a team of whites; 
they played hard, but without any animosity. 

The motto is Business As Usual, the appear- 
ance is normality. Yet if one had a thermometer 
that could take the temperature of a society, 
Katanga would surely register a slight fever. For 
many of the Belgians, the independence of the 
Congo was a shipwreck and Tshombe was a 
raft; better than being in among the sharks, of 
course, but hardly as good as a first-class cabin. 
People go on doing the jobs they have always 
done, because they have always done them; and 
because the engineer’s devotion to his dynamos, 
the miner’s to his excavator, may be a loyalty 
that goes deeper than politics. The Union 
Miniére expects to fulfil its production targets 
for copper and cobalt this year and to pay a 
dividend. But even here there is a general un- 
certainty about the future. 

It is widely supposed that Katanga is run 
by the Union Miniére, and the Union Miniére 
is merely a subsidiary of the Société Générale 
de Belgique. In fact, a larger holding is owned 
by a British company, Tanganyika Concessions, 
which has about 14} per cent. of the shares. 
The two largest Belgian interests, the Société 
Générale and the Compagnie du Katanga, hold 
4} per cent. and 6 per cent. respectively. Private 
shareholders, mostly French and Belgian, own 
around 56 per cent., no individual holding being 
over $ per cent. But the largest shareholder of 
all is the Conge State, which now owns 19 per 
cent. This holding, which resulted from the 
dissolution of the Comité Spéciale du Katanga on 
independence, went to the Government of 
Katanga, not to the Central Government in 
Leopoldville. Thus Mr. Tshombe’s Government 
actually owns 19 per cent. of the Union Miniére, 
and draws some £2 million this year in dividends, 
as well as collecting about £16 million from the 
company in taxes. 

The company is the main financial support 
of the State and is directly responsible for many 
of what are normally public services: the entire 
electricity supply for the province, roads, rail- 
ways, and for hospitals, schools and houses for 
its staff and their families; while it spends 1,000 
million francs a year among local secondary in- 
dustries. The company officials are punctilious 
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in insisting that the Katangans are masters in their 
own house, and strictly it is true. But at the 
elbow of each of the masters there sits a Bel- 
gian, whose functions are in theory administra- 
tive, but who must have some influence on 
policy. 

There is nothing shady about this arrange- 
ment. In fact, it is almost exactly the relation- 
ship envisaged for the whole Congo under the 
Treaty of Friendship. Everybody knows by now 
that the Belgians failed in the Congo to train 
an élite capable of taking over the administra- 
tion. They planned to build slowly: they laid 
down a good foundation of primary and tech- 
nical education and brought thousands of 
Africans in Katanga into the artisan class—as 
fitters, crane-drivers, mechanics and so on. But 
secondary education was woefully deficient and 
higher education barely existed. When it became 
obvious that they had misjudged the pace of 
political advance, they decided, instead of fight- 
ing off independence, to make the political con- 
cession and hope that the process of building 
could go on Belgian officials were 
to remain at their posts, under African political 
chiefs, and gradually train more Africans to re- 
place them. This must still be gone 
through. even if you write ‘United Nations’ in 
place of ‘Belgian.’ 


afterwards. 


process 


By replacing Belgian officials with UN officials, 
you gain an assurance of good faith, at the cost 
of some inevitable dislocation. What is perhaps 
most necessary at the moment is that it should 
be made publicly—just what the policy 
of de-Belgianisation means. The UN demands 
the removal of Belgian military and para-military 
personnel and political advisers. Its intention, 
apparently, is to interpret this brief in a fairly 
liberal way: first, not to hustle Belgians out of 
their jobs until the UN can offer satisfactory re- 
placements (which may be harder than it sounds); 
secondly, not to interfere with technicians (who 
may range from educationists to mining en- 
gineers or agricultural advisers), even if their 
jobs policy-making, if they are 
genuinely working in the interests of the African. 
A good deal of tension among the whites could 
be avoided if these terms were announced pre- 
cisely and publicly. 


clear 


touch on 


In the past couple of months relations between 
the Elizabethville Government and the UN seem 
to have improved, perhaps because each side 
has begun to take the other a litthe more 
seriously. The United Nations ts committed to 
working for the unity of the Congo. But it must 
be clear now that the only unity one can hope 
for is a federation with a reasonably effective 
central Government, and that no federation can 
be viable without the participation of Katanga. 
That in its turn can hardly be expected until 
Mr. Tshombe (who is, after all, a legally-clected 
provincial Premier, if not the recognised head 
of a State) is released, and UN guarantees are 
offered for a parliamentary session at which the 
entire can be discussed. In Dublin last 
week Mr. Dayal said that it appeared now that 
the solution to the Congo’s problems was to be 
sought by political negotiation rather than by 
fighting. So far, so good. But there is a long, 
long way to go still before the legal fiction of a 
Congo State becomes an effective reality. 
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NEW ZEALAND ON NEW TRACKS 


A FIRST-CLASS RAIL SYSTEM is vital to New Zealand’s new industrial planning. Here are two English E! 
diesel-electric locomotives hauling the ‘‘Limited’’ Erpress near Dunedin. 
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How more power will add to national wealth 


EW ZEALAND enjoys one of the highest stan- 

dards of living in the world. She owes this 
largely to her rich farmlands and a century of 
good husbandry. Now she is busy diversifying 
her economy and modernising her transport 
system. Thetrendtoamoreindustrialnational 
outlook (which will attract many new immi- 
grants) includes the setting up of heavy indus- 
tries like steel, aluminium and oil-refining, 
providing rock-solid foundations for even 
zreater prosperity. 

These new industries could not exist with- 
out a plentiful supply of electric power. At 
present the dominion’s generating capacity is 
just keeping pace with demand, which is still 
mainly domestic. Fortunately there is a big 
nydro-electric potential which she is develop- 
ing at speed, and with these natural resources 
harnessed to new, vital industries, New 
Zealand need have no doubts about the future. 


ENGLISH ELECTRIC IN 
NEW ZEALAND 
Che English Electric Company has been sup- 
lying generating plant to New Zealand since 
918. Many of her hydro-electric power stations 


alternators, and the new Meremere steam 
power station, too, contains English Electric 
plant. For New Zealand’s railways, English 
Electric has been building electriclocomotives 
and trains since 1921, and over 150 have been 
supplied. The company has also supplied most 
of the diesel-electric units operating in New 
Zealand. 

Other English Electric products in the 
dominion range from control gear and motors 
in paper-mills, cement works, and fertiliser 
factories, to diesel-electric engines for the 
biggest tug yet built in New Zealand. Orders 
now being carried out include similar plant 
for important ferries to link the Islands, elec- 
trical equipment for the first big steel and 
aluminium mills, and even more hydro- 
electric plant for New Zealand’s expanding 
electric supply system. 

And so the fruitful relationship grows. New 
Zealand can depend on the store of technical 
knowledge, skill and research which lie behind 
every contract with English Electric, while 
English Electric gains in New Zealand further 
valuable experience, which it can use in other 
countries and at home. 


POWER FOR PEACE 


"ENGLISH ELECTRIC 


THE ENGLISH ELECTRIC COMPANY LIMITED, ENGLISH ELECTRIC HOUSE, STRAND, LONDON W.C.2 
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Both steam and hydro generating plant have been supplicd 
by English Electric. These three 30,000-k W steam turbine 
generating ts were built for the recently completed 
Meremere powe tation 











The tug Mount Maunganui's engines, producing 800 
s.h.p., were made by English Electric. English Electric 

diesels will also power the new 9,000-s.h.p. ferry for the 

Cook Strait—the largest diesel-electric ferry to be built in 
the UK—and the 926-s.h.p. ferry to Stewart Island. 
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THE BAHRAINI PRISONERS 


Sir..-The freeing of the three Bahrainis from their 
unjust imprisonment on the lonely island of St. 
Helena must afford the greatest satisfaction to all 
who believe in the sanctity and impartiality of 
British justice. And no one has done more than you, 


sir, to keep alive this issue when it might much more 
conveniently have been shelved, or to create the 
conditions under which the necessary action could 
be tiken to bring it to this happy ending 

One outcome of this case is, as you say, to 
emphasise the need for a long, hard look at our re- 
lations with the Persian Gulf States and the powers 
enjoyed therein by the Crown. In this connection I 
would like to draw attention to an aspect of this case 
which has hitherto not been mentioned but which I 
believe to be important when, as I feel will be the 
general wish, it comes to deciding where responsibi- 
lity lies. 

Farly in 1957 I learned from Judge Haynes, at 
that time Legal Adviser to the Political Resident in 
Bahrain (there were no fewer than two other British 
legal advisers of judicial standing there who must 
als» have been concerned), that, in his opinion, ‘if 
this case had come before a British court [under the 
terms of the 1952 Order in Council it is arguable 
that the case should have come before a court of 
British instance] it would, on the evidence brought, 
never have succeeddd.’ The evidence was never made 
public but was, I further learned, documentary and 
consisted mainly of various ‘alaans’—political mani- 
festoes of the party to which the accused belonged. 

The presence of this highly qualified legal official 
must indicate that the Foreign Office are interested 
in the general conduct of the Bahrain courts and the 
nature of the justice dispensed therein, There could 
have been no doubt as to the Legal Adviser's 
opinion of the trial, nor of the advice he must have 
tendered. And yet the Foreign Office deliberately 
ignored it and went ahead with their nefarious plan 


to deport the It seems incredible. and one 
} 


iccused 


is prompted to ask: did someone nurse a grudge 
against these men? 

It will be recalled that earlier that year Mr. 
Scilwvn Lloyd, then Foreign Secretary, had been 


welcomed with a shower of stones when he visited 
Bahrain, as an expression of popular dissatisfaction 
at British support for their Ruler’s refusal to admit 
even the first faint rays of democratic light into the 
island’s monolithic feudalism. Could this experience 
have so rankled in Mr. Lloyd’s memory that he was 
moved into deciding: these Bahraini nationalists 
must be taught a sharp lesson? 

If this were not so, then Mr. Lloyd must have 
capitulated to the plea that the continued presence 
of these men, far removed as they were in the penal 
colony at Jidda Island, would prolong the unrest 
excited by the Suez riots, and that therefore their 
removal was essential. Mr. Lloyd shculd be re- 


minded that both he and Sir Charles Belgrave ignored 
the advice given them some months earlier regard- 
ing the inefficiency of the State Police, the unsuita- 
bility of most of the British officers, and what steps 
were necessary to put things right. Had this advice 
been accepted, there would have been no subsequent 
breakdown of law and order to use as an excuse to 
get rid of unwanted political opponents. 

Whichever way you look at it the final responsibi- 
lity rests with the Foreign Office. Should not Mr. 
Selwyn Lloyd, as Foreign Secretary at the time, be 
asked to account fer his actions?—Yours faithfully, 

WILLIAM O. LITTLE 
13a Edge Hill, Wimbiedon, SW19 


* 


Sir,—I have met many of those who have been 
trying to obtain the release of the three Bahraini 
prisoners frem the island of St. Helena 

During my visit to Bahrain I discussed the prob- 
lem with the ruler, his legal adviser and the Minister 
of Justice. I pleaded that in the event of their return 
to Bahrain their case should be reviewed with com- 
passion and mercy. 

In an article last week Mr. Bernard Levin dis- 
missed all this as rather eccentric; but not the 
prisoners, whose kind telegram I have just received. 
—Yours faithfully. 

WILLIAM YATES 
House of Commons, SW1 


* 


Sir,—Mr. Levin's self-congratulatory article in your 
issue of June 16 turns basically on whether these 
men ‘were arrested on trumped-up charges’ as he 
States. 

Whilst reluctant to prolong his most exaggerated 
(in my view) series of articles on this subject, could 
he say briefly for the benefit of myself and possibly 
many other readers, his evidence for calling the 
charges ‘trumped-up’; on which subject his article 
says nothing at all.—Yours faithfully, 

A. H. T. CHISHOLM 
The Athenaum, Pall Mall, SW1 


[Bernard Levin writes: ‘My article did nor turn 


basically on whether the men were arrested on 
trumped-up charges. It turned basically on 
whether the British Government made arrange- 


ments for their transportation to a British colony 
as convicted criminals before they were tried, 
which it did. Nevertheless, they were arrested on 
trumped-up charges. The only thing recognisable as 
evidence that was produced against them was a 
crudely forged leaflet. And I might add that the 
Bahrain radio broadcast on the evening of the 
“trial” gave a dramatised version of the proceedings 
that must have been prepared in advance.’—-Editor, 
Spectator.] 


CUBAN AFTERMATH 

Sir,—I wrote in my first article that I was reluctant 
to become embroiled in argument with these ‘pro- 
gressive’ publicists. Mr. Toynbee’s new letter shows 
one of the reasons: that awful feeling of having got 
into a controversy with a Tar-baby (if he will excuse 
the American allusion). 

Mr. Toynbee takes every general remark as if it 
were ad hominem. He started by accusing me of 
being rude to Lord Russell, on the basis of a sentence 
which could not possibly have applied to that figure. 
Now he seriously seems to imagine that in an article 
which was in part an answer to a general point 
raised by him, though not by him alone, every word 
must be taken as personal. 

In any case, those I was criticising are obviously 
not fellow-travellers. A fellow-traveller is not 
allowed to be soft even on Hungary. Of course, some 
Castro fans here are fellow-travellers, but the 
general point which can be made against all of them 
is that they palliate the actions of tyrannical regimes 
if these happen to have a ‘progressive’ cover story. 
And I am sure that many people will be revolted by 
Mr. Toynbee’s line that while he would sensibly 
prefer Conservative to Communist rule for himself, 
he denies Cubans a right to the same choice. 

That he also misunderstands my general views is 
natural enough. I believe that the Communist move- 
ment could be, and even might be, humanised. One 
party, Nagy’s, was for a moment brought back into 
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the civilised community. Two others—the Polish and 
the Yugoslav—have in different ways reformed 
some of their rigours and stupidities. As between 
undemocratic regimes I vastly prefer Tito’s to 
Salazar’s. It is within such qualifications that I 
believe containment of the expansionist terrorist 
bureaucracies at present in control of the main bulk 
of the Communist movement to be our most urgent 
political task. 
But to return to the personal point. As it happens 
I have just been correcting the proofs of a book in 
which I refer to Mr, Toynbee in a footnote as 
opposed to Communism, at least in a literary con- 
text. One would prefer him to abandon his St. 
Sebastian stance altogether, but in any case this is 
one arrow he will have to do without.—Yours faith- 
fully, 
ROBERT CONQUEST 
London, SW1/ 


THE OTHER EXODUS 


Sir,—Life is too short to deal with deliberate mis- 
apprehension. Mr, Childers will therefore have to 
forgive me if I do not take up his ‘interpretations’ 
of what I have said and written. It is, after all, on 
the record and a rather longer and more sustained 
record than that of either Mr. Childers, Mr. Cooke 
or Professor Khalidi. 

I have been concerned with this problem since 
1948, and at the abortive Lausanne Conference of 
the Palestine. Conciliation Commission in 1949 I 
acted frequently as an unofficial intermediary and 
arranged a number of meetings between the Israeli 
and Arab_heads of delegations, and I spent much 
time with the refugee delegation itself, I therefore 
need no lecture from Mr. Childers about the 
seriousness of the problem. 

The Arab Exodus was a complicated and confused 
affair. Its origins cannot be settled by rhetorical but 
meaningless questions such as Mr. Cooke's ‘were 
there Arab broadcast orders or were there not?’ I 
have never that there were. What the Arab 
leaders did was much more serious—-and effective: 
first, they encouraged the Arabs to leave by running 
away themselves; then, they so frightened the 
leaderless mass, who had stayed behind, with atro- 
city propaganda that it fled as well, and, finally, they 
prevented a truce settlement in Haifa 

But Iet us not forget the origin of the Exodus. 
According to Musa Alami, 400,000 Arabs left 
Palestine while the British Administration and some 
50,000 British troops remained in charge. They left 
in the main from towns and districts where the Jews 
exercised or where Jews were only a 
pronounced minority. Many of these Arabs were 
Palestine Government civil servants who had been 
given leave, three months’ pay, and advised, accord- 
ing to E. N. Koussa, to leave the country until the 
situation had settled down, British firms, such as the 
Iraq Petroleum Company and Steel Bros., trans- 
ferred their offices and employees to the Lebanon. 
In their wake came the families of well-to-do Arabs 
and of many of the Arab civic leaders. It was they 
who set the trend and created the climate of near- 
panic among those who stayed behind 

By the time the Haifa crisis broke there was no 
Palestinian Arab leadership in the country—and 
certainly not in Haifa, General Stockwell told me of 
his troubles with the Arab representatives even 
before the show-down, They insisted on referring 
every request for decision to Beirut or Damascus, or 
to the Commander of the Arab Liberation Army. 
And this also happened at the crucial truce con- 
ference in Haifa. The Arab reply to General 
Stockwell was a statement by the spokesman of the 
Arab delegation after they had asked for a recess ‘so 
that we can contact the Arab States for advice.’ They 


said 


no control 


would not live under Jewish rule. It would be de- 
grading, the Arab delegation replied. “We shall 
return when you are no longer here.” And another 


20,000 Arabs left Haifa that day. Only 4,000 stayed 
and among them were most of the delegation who 
had made the announcement to Stockwell that it 
would be degrading for them to remain, 

There is, in fact, no slick explanation of the Arab 
exodus from Palestine. During this initial phase, the 
responsibility was partly that of the British Ad- 
ministration and largely that of the Arab leadership 
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—those who should have set an example were the 
first to go. Later, the responsibility was in part that 
of the invading Arab armies and the Israelis who 
‘encouraged’ and in some cases forced the Arabs to 
leave, But, in general, it was the initial propaganda 
pattern set by the Arab leaders that created panic 
whenever the Iraelis appeared, and led to indis- 
criminate flight. In truth—as distinct from pro- 
paganda— it is a very mixed-up story and not easy to 
unravel. 

And as for the broadcast reports which Professor 
Khalidi and Mr. Childers have so carefully checked 
in the British Museum: may I suggest they forget 
all about them. They are so ludicrously incomplete 
that they cannot be considered as evidence, They do 
not cover even 10 per cent, of the broadcasts. They 
prove nothing. 

In a typical week these monitoring reports carry 
about a thousand words concerning Palestine from 
Beirut, with a sentence or two from Cairo and 
Damascus and from the British ‘Arab News Agency.’ 
During that week the actual output of the Arab 
stations was somewhere between half a million and 
a million words! 

The Arab refugees have surely had enough of 
words about the past. Should we not now concern 
ourselves rather with bringing about a reasonable 
and practical settlement of the problem?—yYours 
faithfully, 

JON KIMCHI 
34 North Gate, NW8 
* 


Sir,—The implications of Mr. Childers’s article are 
shattering, Like most people, I have always thought 
that the Jews, having been so badly treated by the 
rest of us, ought to be allowed a fair latitude in 
making themselves safe from us, But this goes beyond 
al! bounds. It seems that, but for UNRWA, 650,000 
would have died. Is this not genocide? Is this not 
exactly what the Nazis did? Have six million Jews 
died in vain?—-Yours faithfully, 

PFTER LUMSDEN 
25 Elsworthy Road, NW3 


* 


Sir,—It is a typical tactic of all propaganda that 
seeks to misrepresent the facts, to quote selectively 
and out of context; also to give, by use of a juxta- 
position which I can only describe as lacking in 
scholarly integrity, the selected quotation a meaning 
which in fact is not in it. 

In the article on ‘The Arab Refugees’ the late Dr 
Kohn asserts that ‘there is also a wealth of evidence 
from Arab sources to show that the Arab League 
at an early stage of the campaign adopted a policy 
of evacuating the Arab population to the neighbour- 
ing countries, being convinced that their absence 
would be of short duration and would facilitate the 
impending military operations,’ and then he quotes: 


This wholesale exodus was partly due to the 
belief of the Arabs, encouraged by the boasting 
of an unrealistic Arabic press and the irrespon- 
sible utterances of some of the Arab leaders. 
that it could be only a matter of some weeks 
before the Jews were defeated. 

(From The Arabs, by Edward Atiyah, 
formerly Secretary of the Arab League 
Office in London, Penguin Books, 
1955, p. 183.) 

My first comment on this quotation from my book 
ls that it leaves out my very next sentence which 
reads: ‘But it was also, and in many parts of the 
country, largely due to a policy of deliberate 
terrorism and eviction followed by the Jewish com- 
manders in the areas they occupied, and reaching 
its peak of brutality in the massacre of Deir Yassin.’ 
[ was ‘not afraid to say the whole truth, as it was 
known to me, and I stand by what I said then today, 
if it is taken in its entirety. I can only wish that the 
writer of the article had been equally prepared to 
accept the whole truth instead of evading or sup- 
pressing a very important part of it. 

My second comment is that there is no suggestion 
whatever in what I wrote that the exodus of the 
Arab refugees was a result of a policy of evacuating 
the Arab population, What I said is something quite 
different from the Zionist allegation that the Arab 
refugees were ordered or ever told by their leaders 


to evacuate, which is the main point at issue in the 
whole controversy which has been going on for 
some weeks now in your columns. By giving the 
quotation from my book as an example of the 
‘wealth of evidence from Arab sources to show that 
the Arab League at an early stage of the campaign 
adopted a policy of evacuating the Arab population, 
etc.,’ the writer of the article not only misrepresents 
what I said but also shows the highly suspect 
character of his ‘wealth of evidence.’—Yours faith- 
fully, 

EDWARD ATIYAH 
3 Vale Close, Strawberry Vale, Twickenham, Middx 


OPUS DEI 


Sir.—Mr. Sudrez’s statement that the recent dis- 
turbance in the Faculty of Economics of Madrid 
University was due to a dispute with the Opus Dei 
is false. It was an entirely professional problern 
raised by a recently published law giving some ad- 
vantages for the study of economics to the ‘pro- 
fesores mercantiles’ (a school of commercial studies, 
independent of the University). 

Mr. Sudrez’s statement that the Dean was dismissed 
for siding with the students against the Opus Dei 
was equally wrong, As the Dean gave the agreement 
to the Commission of the Council of National Educa- 
tion which studied and presented the law, clearly, 
he could not remain Dean of a Faculty which was 
hostile to this law.—Yours faithfully, 

A. R. VILLANOVA 
Isaac Peral, 1, Madrid 


[And has Opus Dei no connection with the school 

of commercial studies?——Editor, Spectator.] 
FASTER! FASTER! 
Sir,—Mr. Bryan Magee complains that Mr. David 
Cairns is guilty of a collectors’ piece of journalistic 
dishonesty. Mr. Cairns is not; but in his com- 
plaint Mr. Magee is guilty of a collectors’ piece of 
illogicality 

To omit the words ‘quite different from, and’ from 
the phrase ‘grounds quite different from, and per- 
haps better than my own’ is economical and sensible. 
[he four words are redundant. If the grounds are 
better they are necessarily different. Had the grounds 
been the same they could be neither better nor 
worse.—-Yours faithfully, 

QUENTIN CREWE 
52 Fetter Lane, EC4 


BLIND GODDESS 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. J. A. G. Smith evi- 
dently believes that an act which is not criminal is 
necessarily ‘perfectly lawful.’ He is wrong. This 
falsifies two of his three propositions and destroys 
the paradox he parades for our admiration. 

It is not the law that is the ass this time.—Yours 
faithfully, 

Pp. R. MURSELL 

Cumbrae, Woodland Drive, East Horsley, Surrey 


AMERICAN USAGE 


Sir,—In a recent review of my book, The Anatomy 
of Glory, adapted from the French of Henri 
Lachouque, your reviewer, Mr. Cyril Ray, writes: 
Mrs. Brown translates with more enthusiasm 
than feeling; prairie becomes prairie .. . and the 
common nouns are wrongly .. . spelled; amateur 
students on this side of the Atlantic will be 
taken aback to find, instead of the perfectly 
familiar grognards, such strange beasts as ‘The 
Grumblers’ on every page. And .. . it strikes an 
English reader as absurdly pompous to refer to 
what we always call ‘walking wounded’ as 
‘ambulatory cases.’ 

May I remind Mr, Ray that this translation was 
made initially by an American for American readers 
and published by an American university press. If he 
will consult the 1960 Larousse Dictionnaire Moderne, 
Frangais-Anglais, he will find prairie translated 
‘meadow, mead, grassland, U.S.-prairie.’ 

If he will look up ‘common nouns’ that are 
wrongly spelled, in Mr. Webster's Standard 
American Dictionary, he may find similar ‘mis- 
spellings’ sanctioned by the American ‘Dr. Johnson.’ 

‘Ambulatory cases’ happens to be the US Army’s 
term for ‘walking wounded.’ 
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And is it not rather presumptuous of Mr. Ray t 
tell an American author what French words are 
are not familiar to her compatriots, or to assume tha 
all alterations in a language transplanted 350 year 
ago to another continent are errors? Frankly, M; 
Ray, must we all continue to say ‘Our Father which 

art in heaven’?—Yours faithfully, 
ANNE S. K. BROW 

357 Benefit Street, Providence, R.1. 


[Cyril Ray writes: ‘I do not need Mrs. Brown to 
tell me that one translation for the French prairie j; 
the American “prairie’—-but she is misleading her 
American readers if she suggests that Napoleon's 
troops in Europe manceuvred over what are known 
in America as prairies. I wrote in my review that 
“common nouns are wrongly and inconsistentl 
spelled”; Mrs. Brown omits the words in italics, | 
could have said the same of proper names. too: 
that the book was meant for American readers is no 
excuse for writing “Genapp” on one page and 
“Genappe” on another. And I was not complaining 
that. in an American book, manceuvres (for example) 
were spelled “maneuvers,” and “lights out” became 
“taps,” but that La Haye Sainte became Le Haye 
Saint and Alessandria (in Northern Italy) Alessandra: 
that “exorbitant” became “exhorbitant” and what 
the translator meant as “disbursement” she wrote 
as “dispersement.” Is this really American usage?’ 

Editor, Spectator.] 


LOOK—THIS IS YOU 


Sir,—Two years ago I was teaching in a well-known 
boys’ public boarding school. After negotiations, 
the school’s accountant reached an agreement with 
the local inspector of taxes whereby members of the 
staff could claim a certain allowance against tax to 
cover expenses inevitably incurred by the terms of 
their employment. If I remember rightly, a_ basic 
figure of around £75 was allowed to cover expendi- 
ture on books, academic dress. games clothes and 
equipment, while heads of departments and house 
masters whose position entailed a certain amount of 
entertaining were allowed a higher figure. 

Whether this was, and for all I know stil! is. a 
unique arrangement, between one local tax authority 
and one independent school, I cannot say. but it 
would seem from Mr. Jarvis’s letter that the anomaly 
to which he refers contains its own anomalies 
Yours faithfully, 

J. N. BUSBRIDGF 
19 De Crespigny Park, SES 


* 


Sir,—The NUT is demanding that all graduates 
should have specialist teacher training; yet the 
graduate who applies to do a Dip. Ed. faces a series 
of obstructions, It is difficult, for example, to get a 
grant free of parental means test: one must either 
be over twenty-five before July 31 (a favourite date 
for Ministry of Education grants) or have been in- 
dependent for three years (one half of National 
Service time may be included: why half?). This 
contrasts with grants for other postgraduate studies 
which are, rightly, entirely free of parental means 
test.—Yours faithfully, 

MICHAEL CLANCHY 
Presentation College, Bath Road, Reading 


* 


Sir,—The really frightening thing about this corre: 
spondence is that so many teachers think their status 
depends upon their salary. 

Is the trouble that most of them come from 
working-class homes and cannot think profession- 
ally? 

What a bleak outlook for the coming generation. 

Yours faithfully, 

G. C. OAKLFY 
Willesden Vicarage, 18 Neasden Lane, NW10 


MYSTERIOUS SIN 


Sirn,—Anatole France once suggested that the 
mysterious sin against the Holy Ghost might be bad 
taste. Mr. Donnelly’s references to the Royal Family 
in his article in the Spectator incline me to accept 
this theory.—-Yours faithfully, 

S. KNOX CUNNINGIIAM 
House of Commons, SW1 
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Ballet 


A Kind of Magnificence 


By CLIVE 


THe scene is Covent 
Garden during the inter- 
val on Monday evening: 


the Kirov Ballet from 
Leningrad has_ reached 
the half-way mark with 
Prokofiev's The Stone 
Flower. Malcontents and 
carpers are eddy:ng 
round the foyers, fog- 


ging up the atmosphere 
with their jealous misery. 
Marie Rambert emerges 
from the mist, eyes ablaze. head poised for 
battle. “You must write she com- 
mands. And she is right, | must. 

Curiously enough, one has a choice. It would 
be easy by a_ single-minded, wrong-headed, 
concentration on certain aspects of The Stone 
Flower to be almost completely damning. The 





ecstatically, 


story of the ballet concerns a young malachite- 
carver, struggling to carve a vase in the perfect 
shape of a living flower; the intervention of a 
fairy who not only helps him but carries the 


plot a stage thicker by trying to seduce him: the 
hero's triumph over evil and his final reunion 
with the pure young heroine who has loved him 
resisted, in a sub-plot, the advances of the 
carvers’ ‘detested (as he is described 
in the programme). This is not our kind of story: 
echoes of Socialist Realism must be noted but 
cannot be felt. The triumph of virtue, purity and 
art is bound to seem self-conscious, even naive, to 
us, just as much of our art must appear frivolous 
and es 


and 
overseer’ 


yteric to Soviet audiences. 

*n there is the The Stone Flower 
was Prokofiev's last ballet score, and 
think of a major composer who went out on 
such an inoffensive whimper. At first hearing it 
sounded a bloodless summary of all that is dull 
and mechanical in his music, with his precious 
lyric gift for singing songs of Mother Russia, 
and even his consummate craftsmanship, all but 


music. 
I cannot 


submerged. Finally there are the scenery and 
costumes by Simon Virsaladze, which to Western 
eves look dejected and frowsty. All-over tights 
in mustard yeliow, lime green and poisonous 


mauve deaden the eyes; and we are further 
mortified by fantasy scenes conceived at the 
level of a suburban store’s Christmas grotto, and 
by semi-realistic settings like water-coloured 


woodcuts that lack even the gross distinction of 
vulgarity. There is something in this ballet to 
offend all shades of Western good taste, and 
everyone can give little sniffs of disdain to his 
heart's content. Yet if you look further than 


the end of your delicately wrinkled nose, you 
will find a kind of magnificence Western ballet 
hardly knows 

he Stone Flower was first produced, unsuc- 
cessfully. in 1954 at the Bolshoi Theatre by 
Russia’s senior choreographer, Leonid Lavrovsky. 
Three y 
grapher Yuri Grigorovich created a new and 
shorter version for the Kirov company; and this is 
the first choreography by one of the younger 


i 


ears later the young Leningrad choreo- 


BARNES 


generation of Russian ballet-masters that we have 
seen in London. It is a point that should he 
stressed. Lavrovsky and Zakharov (7he Foun- 
tains of Bakhchisarai) are masters in the Fokine 
tradition of dramatic ballets. In Grigorovich can 
be seen the movement towards neo-classicism— 
the return to the old tradition of Petipa that has 
largely dominated Western ballet for the past 
this ty Like Ashton and Balanchine, 
Grigorovich puts the choreographic emphasis 
firmly on the dance. Some of the dancing is 
samovar-boiling, with a great deal of Russian 
tea to a comparatively thin slice of lemon, but 
the vast majority of the choreography is fresh 
and inventive. 

Grigorovich has, in fact, used two styles of 
choreography in The Stone Flower. For the 
scenes in the Urals village, where the stone 
carver Danila and his girl Katerina live, the 
choreography is as rich as a plum cake, stuffed 
full of folk dances and the impassioned semi- 
classical dancing with its great exultant lifts 
and jumps that we normally associate with the 
Scviet school. But even here the style is more 
Western than usual. while the scenes set in the 
underground cavern of the Mistress of the Cop- 
per Mountain have at first a disturbing air of 
familiarity about them, like a face you know 
but cannot place. Some of the monumental 
masonry of the groupings seems almost absurd, 
for the physical stolidity of Soviet art, the sheer 
pile-up of forces, disturbs our conception of 
artistic economy. But this apparent over-exuber- 
ance apart, the choreography here resembles 
Western dancing much more closely than any- 
thing else we have seen from the Soviet Union. 


years 


Theatre 


Surplus 


Ky BAMBER 


The Bad Soldier Smith. 
(Westminster.) — Cele- 
bration. (Duchess.) — 
The Visions of Simone 
Machard. (Unity.) — 
The Tresper Revolu- 
tion. (Arts.) 

WILLIAM DouGtas Home 

sees a serious play as a 

light play with bits fitted 

into it. The Bad Soldier 

Smith is basically a two- 

hour 

mess banter, most of it well done and entertain- 
ing. But since the play's ‘subject-matter’ is an 
officer's refusal in war-time to obey an order 
which he considers immoral, as it will involve 
the unnecessary massacre of thousands of French 
civilians, several ‘points’ have to be subtly intro- 
duced. Item, the Wastefulness of War; for this, 
bring on a fresh-faced boy of an officer, beautiful, 
intelligent and charming, and have him killed in 





slice of officers’ 
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Even so, in its enormous, life-giving vitality 
and its thrilling musicality (if only it had better 
music to be musical about! ), the ballet lives and 
breathes on a different plane from our own. 
Different, not better or worse; so far as the art 
of ballet in all its composite unity is concerned, 
we need yield nothing to the Russians. Perhaps 
we both have something to learn from one 
another, although with our differing ideological 
approach to art this will be difficult to accomp- 
lish. As dancers, however, the Russians are un- 
equalled, and the Kirov company, historically 
Russias leading troupe. seemed to me beyond 
criticism the first night. Perhaps (though I 
doubt it) this ballet flatters them; but if it does 
not, London is in for a month of superlative 
dancing. The company’s style looks at first sight 
quite different from the Bolshoi’s, neater, 
stronger and less flamboyant, although a full 
comparison is best left until they have unfolded 
more of their repertory. It is clear they have 
some formidable star dancers. The fresh-faced 
Yuri Soloviev, who plays Danila, looks like a 
cross between the Russian Innocent of fairy-tale 
and the Soviet tractor-driver of Intourist travel 
brochures. He pounces heroically through the 
air, he twists and turns like a winged Mercury, 
and all with such ease that his proletarian halo 
is not once knocked out of place 

Equally exciting—vivid and pure—is Alla 
Sizova, the exquisite Katerina, with delicately 
arched feet and a flair for making choreography 
and music come together in spontaneous com- 
bustion. Then there is the expressive Anatoli 
Gridin as Severian, the deep-eyed villain of an 
overseer, who can suddenly stop in full dance 
with his body frozen into a kind of dramatic 
statement. To mind Alla Osipenko, who 
makes a sinuous Mistress of the Copper Moun- 
tain, lacks something of fantasy; but her dancing 
has So, apparently, the 
dancing of the entire company. 


on 


my 


abundant style has 


Stock 
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his first few days of action. Item, the Attitude of 
the various officers to Military Failure, to show 


this, let another officer break down from shell- 


shock a few scenes before Smith’s refusal to 
fight. Item, the War Situation, with particular 


reference to Unconditional Surrender, of which 
Smith str 
ably discussed if presented as a furious quarrel 
between Smith the 
command. Item, the Sensibility of Smith and the 
Desirability of Tears in the Audience; let him 


yngly disapproves; this can be >pt- 


gece 


and jingoistic second-in- 


read (reluctantly, of course) a poem of his own 
about the dead officer, written in long lines of 
anapwsts (de-de-dum), which sounds like a troop 


of mounted mourners galloping in slow motion 


over the green grass of the boy’s grave. Item, the 
Type of Reaction which Smith, having been 
court-martialled, cashicred and sentenced to a 
year in gaol, can expect from Some People; the 


girl who was in love with him, and who is now 


ATS, refuses to accept a driak 
(Continued on page 920) 


an officer in the 
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WE DO NOT SUPPLY DRIVERS 


We do not supply drivers or manufacture cars; but long before the 
questios, of driving arises, GKN is co-operating with the motor 
industry on a very large scale indeed. Machines for toolmaking; 
automated welding and paint-spraying plant; forgings of every 
description; fastenings without end—over 80 companies of the 
GKN Group are inextricably, and very happily, involved in travel 
and transport. The GKN Group includes Europe's largest makers 


of pressed steel vehicle wheels and Britain's biggest producers of 


chassis frames; and there are GKN companies making auto body 





panel assemblies, cylinder blocks and heads, con. rods, crank- 
shafts. Certainly, without us, there would be very little driving— 


from either seat. 


* Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds, Ltd., Head Office, London Works, Smethwick 40, Staffs. 
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from him and tells him he should have been shot. 
Item, the Fairy Tale ending; the Allies operate 
with greater humanity in their next offensive. 

This is in a long-established tradition of 
play-concoction, though one that I find par- 
ticularly unfetching; I respond, for example, 
to the idea of idealism having good practical 
results, but am unable to accept it in this pat 
form. Technically, Mr. Home does most of it 
well, though the avenging Fury from the ATS 
_would be more at home in Grand Guignol. Many 
of his jokes are funny; and his characters, though 
they all come from stock (the close parallel with 
Journey's End has been pointed out elsewhere), 
are also gruesomely true to life. Mr. Home has 
the wisdom to seize on the few worlds (The 
Reluctant Débutante was his, too) in which 
people really are stock characters—and, of 
course, proud of it. 

Just as in athletics it is incredible how the 
records can go on being beaten, so each month 
provides a new play which contains less plot or 
thought than any before. The ‘behaviourist’ 
school of drama (‘this is the way things are,’ from 
a sociologist’s notebook) is establishing itself too 
strongly. We wanted working-class drama. We 
have got the working classes but we are still, with 
One or two exceptions, waiting for the drama. 
The latest record-holder, Celebration, is by Keith 
Waterhouse and Willis Hall, the authors of Billy 
Liar. It is well written within its limits. 
In its first scene a family is gathered to- 
gether before a wedding, and in its second, after 
a funeral. Both are comic. The humour de- 
pends on repetition and on the petty jealousies 
and rivalries within the family group. Much of 
it is successfully funny and most of it rings true, 
though in one respect the sociology seems to 
have gone astray—are many teenagers quite so 
dumb as these? The wedding scene drags be- 
cause literally nothing happens to shape jt, but 
the funeral will certainly be a favourife with 
amateurs all over the country for~years.*The 
necessary bit of spice to keep it tasty is provided 
by the brazen arrival of the dear departed’s fancy 
woman. 

The Unity Theatre Club is presenting a minor 
play of Brecht’s, The Simone 
Machard, in which he compares the collapse of 
France in the last war with the story of Joan of 
Arc. His point is that in each case the propertied 
classes used the tool of patriotism only so far as 
it served their own selfish ends. As soon*as it 
ceased to do so, they handed Joan over to the 
English and they collaborated with the Nazis. 
The analogy holds at several points, but Brecht 


Visions of 


takes it too far and interprets self-interest 
specifically as class warfare—it is the same 
crude Marxist mistake as he made in The 


Round Heads and the Pointed Heads, in which 
he suggested that the richer Jews were in sym- 
pathy with the Nazi rulers. 
Unity’s production is 
complicated scenes, where the actors should be 
demonstrating the characters’ mixed motives with 
the maximum clarity, are blurred. One exception 
to this is the performance of the hotel-keeper’s 
mother by Vanessa Harris; ns to be out 
of another play; but that play is Brecht’s. As 
young Simone, who by herself blows up the 
petrol supply to prevent the Germans using it, 
Anna Kashden is miscast. She is too much a 


confused. The more 


she see 





romantic little waif. The Berliner Ensemble have 
never produced this play, but if they had done so, 
several years ago, Angelika Hurwicz might have 
been the actress chosen as Simone. She would 
have played her, more suitably, as an awkward 
lump of a girl, very bothered by the challenge 
which confronts her. 

The Tresper Revolution is based on the idea 
that, since Europe is inhibited and Africa un- 
inhibited, African policies should not follow 
European patterns but should glorify the natural 
instincts—in particular, sex. This idea might be 
used well as a satirical yardstick with which to 
beat the European way of life, but instead the 
author, George Buchanan, treats it seriously as 
a proposal for Africa. His play describes the 
defeat, by European treachery, of an African 
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husband and wife who make sex their platform. 
When Mr. Buchanan goes into the details of their 
proposed programme, the level becomes that of a 
prurient schoolboy joke; bachelors will be 
‘arrested unless they have a lover, of either sex, 
and National Service will involve compulsory 
and frequent satisfaction of elderly spinsters in 
subsidised homes. Much of this nonsense is 
couched in heavy verse, enlivened only by such 
linguistic gems as the phrase ‘to de-sublimate the 
intellect’ (part of the party programme). Analo- 
gies, which most authors use to clarify their 
meaning. here have the impenetrable quality of 
certain Chinese proverbs. The most richly myster- 
ious is: ‘Competing with a woman is like 
walking on eggs; if you fight too hard, you 
create sympathy for her.’ 


An Idea of Colour 


By HUGH GRAHAM 


THE Daumier Exhibition 
at the Tate Gallery can 
be criticised on the same 
grounds as the recent 
Toulouse-Lautrec exhibi- 
tion: it contains only 
paintings and drawings 
by an artist whose 
natural medium was 
lithography. The general 
impression which it gives 
is therefore misleading. 
How can Daumier be 
properly assessed without some of his Robert 
Macaire series, his satires on Parisian foibles, or 
at least the cartoon which in 1832 earned him 
six months in gaol—a caricature of Louis- 
Philippe as Gargantua swallowing bags of gold 
extracted from the people? 

Nevertheless Daumier himself would have 
been delighted that the organisers of the exhibi- 
tion chose to confine it to paintings and draw- 
ings. For almost fifty years he was slave to his 
fame as a cartoonist. Editors refused to allow 
him a day’s remission from the labour of topical 
satire. Critics and connoisseurs dismissed him as 
a journalist and pamphleteer. Baudelaire was one 
of the very few to perceive his essential genius: 
‘What gives him a special rank in the illustrious 
family of artists, he wrote, ‘is that his drawing 
is naturally coloured: his lithographs evoke the 
ideas of colour; there is something else in his 
pencil beside the black which is necessary to 
outline the contours; one guesses his colour as 
One guesses a writer's thoughts.’ 

There is, | would say, a note of special plead- 
ing in Baudelaire’s appreciation. Daumier never 
got far beyond the idea of colour, even when he 
had the leisure to experiment in oil and water- 
colour. His greatest paintings are almost mono- 
chromatic; grey and brown replace the black- 
and-white of lithography. What Baudelaire 
meant was that Daumier deserved to be judged 
as an artist—that the cartoons and caricatures 
were as much the expression of a pictorial genius 
as the etchings of Rembrandt and Goya. In most 
respects he was right. Daumier was a great 
master of concentrated design, in his 





spare, 





cartoons as well as in his paintings. He under- 
stood the dramatic and compositional possibili- 
ties of chiaroscuro better than: any of his con- 
temporaries, with the exception of Courbet. His 
quivering, nervous line gave vitality to every- 
thing which it described. 

What just, but only just, prevented him from 
becoming as great a painter as his contempor- 
aries Courbet and Delacroix was the difficulty 
that he experienced in freeing himself from the 
habit of psychological over-emphasis. He could 
rarely resist the penetrating ‘aside’ to the specta- 
tor. This may have been a consequence of his 
incessant labours for the press. It may equally 
well have been part of the equipment which he 
brought innate to the matter of cartoonist. But 
the fact is that for all their truthfulness and 
insight, Daumier’s chess players appear slightly 
histrionic in comparison with the card players 
of Cézanne. 

To contrast these two artists may seem 
insensitive, since their intentions were antitheti- 
cally dissimilar. But towards the end of his brief 
cafeer as a painter (from the late Fifties until 
the mid-Seventies) Daumier evolved a way of 
painting so original and expressive that had not 
blindness intervened he might well have become 
not only one of the supreme illustrators of all 
time. but one of the supreme stylists. Compare 
The Painter before his Easel (No. 50) with, for 
example. the Connoisseurs (No. 53). Only a few 
years separated them, yet although both are 
marvels of exact observation, the Connoisseurs 
possesses an element of caricature suggestive of 
book illustration or old-fashioned genre paint- 
ing, while The Painter before his Easel has a 
largeness, a grandeur, a total freedom from 
inessentials which place it, like the self-portraits 
of Cézanne, far outside the limitations of the 
artist’s time and environment. 

There have been few tragedies in art more 
disastrous than the blindness which cut short 
Daumier’s career just when he was forging a 
heroic vision all his own. We must be eternally 
grateful to the Arts Council and Mr. K. E. 
Maison for assembling a sufficient quantity of 
his finest works to reveal him as one of the 
giants of the Romantic Movement. 
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SHIP OF THE CENTURY 


Our ships are ambassadors of Britain, so there is a special significance 
about a maiden voyage. Rarely has the skill of engineers, designers and 
artists been so closely welded together as in the ““CANBERRA”—P & O- 
Orient Lines’ new liner, now on her way to Australia. She is not only a 
big ship—45,000 tons—but she makes the most of her size by revo- 
lutionary design. Amidships there is one huge “‘hotel biock”’, ten decks 
high and uninterrupted by engines, shafts and funnels. All her main 
machinery—electrical propulsion machinery—is placed well aft. AEI 
turbo-electric drive was chosen for the “CANBERRA” because of its 
reliability; but another advantage is the freedom it gives in positioning 
the engines. This is because the turbine-generators and propulsion 
motors are connected only by cable—not by shafts. Electricity has helped 
in other ways to make the “CANBERRA” a finer ship. Two of the world’s 
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largest marine propulsion motors, 42,500 shaft horsepower each, give 
her a smooth, quiet 273 knots (all the quieter because the engines are 
tucked away aft). Electric drive also allows the synchronising of the 
propellers, so reducing vibration. In addition to the turbo-electric 
propulsion machinery, AEI made the auxiliary turbine-generators for 
the ship’s power supply system, more than 90 miles of cable, and the 
turbine-compressors used in the air conditioning plant. 

This new ship will shorten the U.K.-Sydney run by at least four days 
and will go on across the Pacific to the United States (see map). The 
speed and roominess of the “CANBERRA” and the attention given to 
passenger comfort—even down to iced water “‘on tap” in all cabins— 
make her a true ambassador“for Britain on this highly competitive route. 
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ITV next Wednesday 
28 June at 9.35 


Al S10ry 
worth 


telling 


About six years ago an American 
doctor developed a substance 
capable of inducing conception 
and also preventing it. It is now in 
use in more than fifteen countries 
and is being tested in Britain. It is 
commonly called 


THE PILL 
The progress 


important — important enough to 


already made is 


make its telling worth while. 
One of the Granada TV “Life in 
Action”’ series. 








One Eyed Jacks. (Plaza.) 
It’s always a risk, and 
can so easily be humiliat- 
ing, to go outside your 
own field of talent or 
experience. The inspired 
amateur (like Ventris the 
decipherer of Minoan 
B) is so rare that he 
sounds fictional. Actors 
who are professionally 
good at acting (and this 
is particularly true of 
film actors, who can be ‘good’ in the narrowest 
sense if they are directed almost by the minute 
and have their performances pruned, shaped and 
snipped afterwards into a semblance of what's 
wanted) as soon as they get into the higher 
reaches of the profession tend to want a hand in 
something quite different—direction; and film 
direction, of all things, is an exacting art, a 
merciless reflector of personality, of individual 
scope, originality, visual sense, soul, not to men- 
tion technical skill. An outstanding actor can 
turn out an absolute duffer at direction; and, if 
he acts in the film he directs, there are the awful 
narcissistic pitfalls, the audience agog to see the 
angles he photographs himself at, the public 
image he backs. 

Brando is less an actor than a presence, one 
of those Archetypal Figures that correspond to 
some basic requirement of the times. Will people 
in thirty years find him ludicrous—slouch, 
mumble, pregnant silences, dazzling though 
heavy looks, lowering gait, oppressiveness and 
all? His personality is so much at home in the 
present that in films he can hardly go wrong. 
The parts he is given may not always be up to 
much but he gets over that, for from start to 
finish he appears to be playing himself, with the 
limitations and the advantages that implies. 

But now he directs. And not only directs but 
puts heart and soul, three years, much money and 
the star part into One Eyed Jacks (‘A’ certificate). 
At once the ‘image of ‘natural’ Brando is wiped 
out by the thought of director-Brando putting 
him into just those attitudes, choosing just that 
part. ‘My part,’ he writes, ‘is that of a man who 
is intuitive and suspicious, proud and searching. 
He has a touch of the vain and a childish and 
disproportionate sense of virtue. and manly ethics. 
He is lonely and generally distrustful of human 
contacts.” Why not call it self-portraiture and 
have done with it? This film shows Brando not 
only approving his public image but caricaturing 
his former roles and taking caricature-shots of 
himself in characteristic action and reaction 
sulky, ponderous, splendid, suffering, etc. If, in 





| doing so, Brando had just settled for a Western, 


one would have concentrated on its qualities, 
some of which are very engaging. But he has 
attempted big things: ‘a frontal attack,’ he says, 
‘on the temple of clichés.’ And, without apparent 
irony, clichés loom in the film as largely as the 
sea which the programme describes as ‘the ever- 
pounding surf along California’s thunderous 
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coastline.’ ‘There is a definite purpose behind the 
selection of the dynamic waves for back- 


ground . . .’ it goes on. ‘The very nature of the 
waters guarantees that they will never twice 
present the same face to the world Their con- 


stantly changing surface is a direct parallel to the 
theme of One Eyed Jacks as it is to life itself.’ 
From the sackers of the temple of clichés, that! 

Anyway, here it is, ushered in by a bank hold- 
up, ushered out by an (unironic, I think) red sun- 
set into which, if you'll believe it, Brando rides. 
Between the two come nearly two and a half 
hours, much natural splendour, a snail-like plot, 
every situation in Teach Yourself Westerns, and 
an enormously selfconscious use of the Brando 
physique, image and mystique, with an emphasis 
on Brando’s youth that, in the present hefty 
maturity of his looks, is embarrassingly inept. 
“You must learn not to make personal remarks, 
it’s very rude,’ said Alice, and in the case of 
actors it is generally, I agree, rude and irrelevant 
to remark on their physical disadvantages; but 
Brando’s stoutness, quite apart from his obvious 
age, is really too much for one to accept him as 
a limber sapling much longer. 

The film’s real limitation is its banality. 
It is not that it keeps within the Western conven- 
tions, but that the characters behave like 
dummies, not people, and it has every foreseeable 
human situation that has appeared in such a con- 
text before, banally treated. Karl Malden plays 
the villain and that splendid smoulderer, Katy 
Jurado, his wife. But although both can get well 
inside a character when they have a chance 
(Malden as Baby Doll’s husband, for instance), 
here they never go beyond externals. When a 
bandit turns respectable, gets married and be- 
comes sheriff, what happens to him inside? Some- 
thing, presumably, but from Malden’s perform- 
ance you'd hardly think so. The pace of every- 
thing is just that little bit too slack, enough to 
make you notice: a carnival goes on too long, 
a ride suddenly seems wearisome, a conversation 
deathly slow. What counts in the film is the 
superb photography of natural scenery: a dust 
storm in Death Valley, pierced by sunlight, as 
beautiful as it is sinister; morning on the beach, 
with all the right shimmer and earliness; those 
crashing breakers (a seaside Western is enor- 
mously welcome, anyway). And it has an original 
new heroine called Pina Pellicer—brown and 
birdlike and certainly a frontal assault, if nothing 
else is, on the temple of glamour—whose charm 
is to make one believe her and like her. And, of 
course, there is Brando—himself and his image, 
his presence and his eye. 
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Horizons of Bone and Stone 


By HUGH GORDON PORTEUS 


IROSHIMA Was not more thoroughly obliter- 
Hie than many a great city of the ancient 
world. Of such perishable stuff are civilisations 
made. Only from infinitesimally meagre frag- 
ments can we rough out our picture of the remote 
past: fragments, for the most part, of bone or 
stone, corroded metal and baked clay, sometimes 
shaped or inscribed in more or less meaningful 
ways. And the picture, which has been changing 
in recent years, gives us little reason for pride. 
More obsessed than the ancient delta cultures 
with a passion for measurement, we are now able 
to measure a great many more things with far 
more accuracy. As a by-product of this industry 
we have more mechanical toys, some of which 
are lethal. But the arts, including the fine arts, 
the arts of living, of government and so on, 
remain as empirical as ever. We are no longer 
quite so derisive about the fossilisation of those 
ancient cultures which sought above all the stab- 
ility of society. Our own Open Society now seems 
too open altogether, like a zoo without bars. And 
while more and more channels of communication 
are open, specialisation inhibits their use. All 
these are commonplaces. Can we learn anything 
from the museum without walls? If we deem our- 
selves less provincial in outlook than the older 
civilisations. for whose people barbarians were 
always the others, then we can afford to look 
back and around without prejudice. There is an 
increasing demand for anthologies of ancient and 
exotic art, and for popular historical compila- 
tions. Here are three characteristic volumes 
covering rather sketchily three aspects of our 
inherited past. 

Most immediately attractive, best value for its 
price, is Mr. Seton Lloyd’s handsome picture 
book.* The 250 plates include seventy in colour, 
and they range, with an admirable commentary. 
over that land mass at the juncture of the three 
continents of Europe, Africa and Asia which for 
over 5,000 years provided a melting pot for races. 
languages and arts. Mr. Lloyd has made good use 
of his primary authorities. His brief history of 
those arts which began in Egypt and Sumer and 
were arrested by the Persian domination is sober 
and clear. One should not perhaps be hyper- 
critical about his choice of plates. The prepon- 
derance of Egyptian works is dictated partly by 
the accident that in Egypt climate preserved more 
first-rate painting and sculpture, along with the 
tons of mechanical rubbish inseparable from 
totalitarian cultures. A popular book of this order 
cannot dispense with the hackneyed subject: 
Nefertiti is of course here. So are the gaudy 
figures from Babylon, and the dull slabs ol 
Persian, Anatolian and Mesopotamian carving 
Yet Mr. Lloyd also selects much off-beat Egyp- 
tian painting. such as the pastiche Cretan fres- 
coes. And trom the peripheral cultures he has 
chosen samples which are sometimes archiologi- 
cal curiosities and also masterpieces in their own 
right. Among these are the Kassite terracottas 
and the beautiful and amusing Phrygian tomb- 


* THE ART OF THE ANCIENT East. By Seton Lloyd 
(Thames and Hudson, 30s.) 


pottery from Gordium; a mysterious bronze axe 
from Luristan, and a surprisingly ‘modern’ mural 
from Mari. 

How much has art advanced? How much 
better is Picasso than the artists of Lascaux and 
Altamira? Can chimpanzees ever compete with 
the disciples of Jackson Pollock? Are the masks 
of beetles or the nests of some birds works of 
art? Whatever the answers, only civilised man 
can put them down in writing. Writing, in Egypt 
and elsewhere, but not everywhere else, evolved 
out of painting. Yet again the picture of these 
beginnings has changed in the last decade or so. 
It used to be taken for granted that all writing 
began as picture-writing, advanced by way of the 
rebus and pictogram through ideogram and 
determinative to syllabary and thence, with luck, 
to an ‘alphabet.’ Heavy scorn was reserved for 
those cultures which failed to make the alpha- 
betical grade. It is now more generally conceded 
that several quite different systems of written 
communication have amply justified themselves; 
and that in practice the more useful scripts are 
still part ideographic and part phonetic. The 
alphabet we inherit from Phoenicia via Rome is 
no longer accorded any superlative virtue. 

What is certain is that without some generally 
agreed, legible and coherent system of writing a 
culture must remain in a state of arrested 
development. A lettered community is able to 
keep in touch not only with its own contempor- 
aries but with its successors and forebears, with 
its prospects as well as with its heritage. And it 
is of course largely from their written records 
that we know even the little we do know of the 
peoples of the past. For extremely little has in 
fact survived. It is natural for literate people to 
write on common and expendable materials. Be- 
fore the invention of paper, this meant palm- 
leaves, bark, textiles, wood or bamboo, clay or 
soft metal strip, according to the area. A good 
many papyrus manuscripts survived in Egypt: 
for the most part copies of copies of routine 
documents, preserved in coffins. The great 
libraries of the ancient world were all fired. In 
these fires only documents on clay remained. 
Inscriptions on stone or bronze cannot be 
expected to be any more typical of literature 
than are our own church brasses and tombstones. 

Still, it is from such fragments that the two 
great detective stories of the civilised past must 
begin. First, the breaking of the codes, the crack- 
ing of the major hieroglyphic and cuneiform 
cribs which enable us to receive messages direct 
from the ancient Egyptian, Mediterranean, 
Mesopotamian and Anatolian worlds. Secondly, 
the collation of these snippets of partial and dis- 
torted information with evidence from archzxo- 
logical and other sources. The two new bookst 
which respectively attempt to retell these stories 
in the light of recent research are not irreproach- 
able in detail, but are to be welcomed for the 


t Voices IN STONE. By Ernst Doblhofer. Trans- 
lated by Mervyn Saville. (Souvenir Press. 30s.) 
Ir BeGan in Bapet. By Herbert Wendt. Translated 


by James Kirkup. (Weidenfeld and Nicolson, 42s.) 
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success with which they rough out the general 
picture. Both are by enthusiasts without first- 
hand knowledge of all their material. 

Mr. Ernst Doblhofer, who bursts into italics 
and exclamation marks when excited, writes 
clearly from a certain measure of scholarship as 
well as love. He tells again, very well, fully and 
faithfully, the story of the decipherment of 
Ancient Egyptian and several varieties of cunei- 
form. He deals more cursorily with Hittite, 
Ugaritic and Gublitic writing, reproducing in 
some cases tables of signs with their values, 
transliterations and translations of specimen 
texts, and samples of ancient scripts not yet 
deciphered. The amateur who can _ accept 
Dhormé’s version of the Byblos bronze tablet, 
wtih those memorable lines 

These are the words of Lilu: 

I have rolled the copper of Tophet. 

I did this 

In the time of the Governor Ipush. 
is unlikely to be deterred from trying his own 
hand at the world’s greatest insoluble crossword, 
the Phzstos Disc, here presented in all its inno- 
cent-looking detail. One should not assume that 
such scripts will never be deciphered. One of the 
points Mr. Doblhofer drives home is that accident 
and luck have played almost as big a part as 
scientific method and perseverance in cases where 
an initially unknown tongue was encoded in an 
unfamiliar set of symbols. The story of Cretan 
Linear B is told again here, though not so well 
as Ventris and Chadwick have already told it 
themselves. The thing to note here is that even 
these store inventories, together with the legends 
transcribed from the bricks of Ras Shamra, have 
already subtly altered and enriched our picture 
of the Homeric and pre-Homeric world. The 
discovery of a key to the Etruscan tongue, or to 
the scripts of Easter Island and the Indus Valley 
seals, with their baffling affinity, may one day 
illumine other blank pages of history. 

It Began in Babel is not about language but 
about the movements of peoples, about migra- 
tions and geographical discovery, about the his- 
tory of races and the impact of group upon 
group. Mr. Wendt is as Teutonically brisk and 
dogmatic as Mr. Doblhofer is humbly Swiss, but 
he too is a graphic and infectious writer, intoxi- 
cated by the romance of his subject. His dramatic 
little chapters hop disconcertingly about the map 
and in and out of the centuries with an order all 
his own. The resulting juxtapositions, however, 
are effective. He ties up legends and travellers’ 
tales with the facts of recent archeological and 
ethnological research. He _ will quote you 
Josephus or Herodotus and follow it up with a 
Carbon 14 dating. From the Rape of Europa 
and the Queen of Sheba to Gog and Magog, 
there’s never a dull moment, though one may 
have moments of doubt. Mr. Wendt has a fond- 
ness for conundrums introduced by rhetorical 
questions. Where did the Negro come from? 
Who were the Phoenicians? The Scythians? The 
Gipsies? You sense his glee when he can find 
experts differing. Yet in the end a composite pic- 
ture does emerge from this dizzy ride through 
time and space, through mythology and actuality. 
It is important to keep the large general picture 
in view, corrected to date, but without quibbling 
over details. We depend here on the middleman, 
however brash, for the syntheses the specialists, 
the patient analysts, shrink from attempting. 
Hindsight and foresight are complementaries, 
and interdependent. We need our horizons 
restoring, and look to the amateurs with indul- 
gence. Mr. Wendt and Mr. Doblhofer, for all 
their shortcomings. give a depth and a breadth 
and a resonance to the old story of man 
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Slicing the Past 


The Ascendancy of France, 1648-88. Edited by 

F. L. Carsten. (C.U.P., 40s.) 
IN a recent review I put forward a plea for the 
co-operative writing of history. Now here is 
volume five of the New Cambridge Modern 
History, the major co-operative historical work 
produced in this generation. It is a fitting punish- 
ment. For even the most impassioned advocate 
of collectivism cannot regard the New Cambridge 
Modern History as having solved all the prob- 
iems involved. The present volume is edited by a 
distinguished scholar, Dr. F. L. Carsten, and the 
contributors are a set of able historians, chosen 
with obvious care. They have many interesting 
things to tell us. Yet though this volume is an 
improvement on the old Cambridge Modern 
History, it retains many of the latter’s drearier 
characteristics. 

What is wrong? In the first place, surely, the 
mere idea of mechanically splitting all history up 
into forty-year periods (or sixty-seven years in 
the case of some chapters in this book). Volume 
five, as well as dealing with individual countries, 
contains eight general chapters. By a daring 
innovation, these are not tagged on at the end 
like an artificial tail, but occupy the first 200 
pages. Yet even this is no more than a gesture 
towards synthesis. If he is restricted to forty years 
(and twenty-five pages) what can even Dr. Cole- 
man say about ‘Economic Problems and Policies 
for the whole of Europe, except that there are 
interesting similarities between the policies of 
some countries, and interesting differences be- 
tween those of others, and that we should be 
cautious in using the word ‘mercantilism’? Pro- 
fessor Skalweit starts off promisingly on ‘Political 
Thought’ by reminding us that ‘there were no 








Byron 
A Critical Study 


ANDREW RUTHERFORD 


“One is tempted to say this is the best 
book on Byron yet. There has been a 
surfeit of volumes about the man; how 
cefreshing it is to have one about the 
poetry.” The Times 
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Frenchmen among the leading political thinkers 
of the period.’ He nevertheless goes on to devote 
seven of his twenty-five pages to France, and 
similar amounts to England, the Netherlands and 
Germany: useful generalisation for the whole of 
Europe is indeed impossible. 

The remaining 400 pages deal with the history 
of individual countries, and with the relations 
between these countries and the extra-European 
world. Here again one must praise the editor’s 
selection of contributors. It is excellent that a 
Frenchman should have been asked to write 
about French foreign policy, and that the Nether- 
lands, Spain, Portugal, Italy and Scandinavia are 
dealt with by natives of those countries. It is a 
pity the principle could not have been carried 
further, to Poland and Russia, each of which is 
in the hands of a professor of a West German 
university. But the structure of the series, or the 
forty-year period, or both, had inhibiting effects 
on the contributors, nearly all of whom felt it 
necessary to devote most of their space to record- 
ing military and diplomatic events. There are 
some stimulating asides; but for the most part 
mere narrative crowds out the analytic treatment 
which distinguishes history from chronicle. What 
is completely lacking is a unifying synoptic view. 
The fact that 1648 was a year of revolutions is 
never discussed (though this may find its place 
in another volume). Interesting remarks occur 
from time to time about the relations of culture 
and politics, about the different roads to absolute 
monarchy in eastern and western Europe, about 
the differing effects of ‘the second serfdom’ in the 
various countries of eastern Europe. But these 
remarks have to be sought for diligently in 
separate chapters: they are not the subject of 
consecutive analyses of any length. 

This ruthless insistence on narrative would be 
fatal to any history, whether individual or collec- 
tive, since it means that each volume can only 
be a reference book, not a contribution to know- 
ledge. But the rigid national framework of two- 
thirds of this book, and the de facto national 
framework of the remaining one-third, together 
with the absence of any principles of historical 
relevance common to all the contributors, render 
the New Cambridge Modern History less than a 
fair test of the possibility of writing collective 
history. I still cherish the illusion that a team of 
scholars, sharing a common outlook on history 
and collaborating closely at all stages of research 
and writing, could cope with the big subjects 
which are beyond the first-hand competence of a 
single historian. But it will not be surprising if 
the New Cambridge Modern History proves as 
discouraging to such an attempt as its predecessor 
was two generations ago. 

After this it is a little invidious to single out 
particular authors for mention. Mr. Ogg manages 
to say fresh and stimulating things about ‘Britain 


| after the Restoration,’ a subject on which one 
| thought he had already said the last word. Profes- 


sor Wittkower on ‘Art and Architecture’ comes 
nearer than other contributors to an all-European 
synthesis: perhaps because the ‘conscious resur- 
gence of a Baroque wave after a generation's 
fervent belief in the eternal values of the classi- 


| cal ideology’ does form a self-contained theme. 


Mr. Harrison’s chapter on ‘The European Con- 
nection with Asia’ is very interesting. Professor 
Hall on science, Mr. Von Leyden on philosophy, 
the editor’s two chapters on Germany, and many 
of the others, will be useful to students. The 
volume contains hoary banalities like ‘the prin- 
cipal motive which inspired Louis XiV during 
the whole of his reign was the search for “glory” ’ 

a dashingly original conclusion which so capti- 
vated the editor that he repeated it in his intro- 
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duction. But they are balanced by thought- 
provoking remarks like Dr. Whiteman’s: ‘An 
inclination to treat the Church as a department 
of State was not new, but its realisation was 
becoming more feasible.’ My criticisms are not 
directed at all to the individual performers, with 
whose difficulties one sympathises: but to the 
whole conception of history as a political and 
military narrative relating to national units, 
tempered by separate generalising chapters. In a 
book covering an extensive period like Sir 
George Clark’s The Seventeenth Century, the 
long-term trends which distinguish the economic, 
constitutional or intellectual history of one 
country from another can be fruitfully discussed: 
they cannot be analysed, still less explained, when 
history is chopped into short lengths, measured 
out by merely political events. 

CHRISTOPHER HILL 


Gibbon’s Road to Rome 


Gibbon’s Journey from Geneva to Rome. Edited 
by Georges A. Bonnard. (Nelson, 50s.) 


In April, 1764, after a diligent study of the 
history, antiquities and geography of ancient 
Rome, Gibbon felt prepared to face the re- 
sponsibilities of a tour in Italy. He left Lausanne 
with a friend, William Guise, who was, like 
himself, twenty-seven years old, and this journal 
records the five and a half leisurely months 
which took him, via Turin, Milan, Genoa and 
Florence, to Rome where, musing on the 
Capitol, he felt a first stirring of the impulse that 
led, years later, to the writing of the Decline 
and Fall. 

This journal, let it be said at once, is not an 
essential document for the understanding of that 
work, nor of its author, nor, written as it is in a 
bald and matter-of-fact French, does it contain 
premonitions of its style. There is little in the 
way of general reflection. In Italy there were so 
many places and pictures to record, so matiy 
impressions gained in advance from books and 
engravings to verify, so many previous travellers’ 
impressions to endorse or correct, that there was 
little energy left for discovery. It was by heading 
for the almost monumentless and little-visited 
north that Johnson was enabled to write the most 
thoughtful travel book of the century. Gibbon 
of course shared what he praised in Guise, ‘a very 
proper spirit of curiosity and enquiry,’ but this 
spirit was directed in the main towards the 
conventional sights, and studying the medals and 
ancient inscriptions in which he had a special 
interest. 

He did not, for all that, live entirely in the past. 
He was young, he moved in fashionable circles— 
in Florence Sir Horace Mann led him to three 
assemblies in a single evening—he even appears 
to have been on the brink of falling in love with 
a descendant of the Medici. As a scorner of 
tyrants, he wrote of the palace in Turin, ‘Darts 
chaque lambris doré je crois voir un village de 
Savoyards préts a périr de faim, de froid et de 
misére,’ and while watching the crowds waiting 
for a horse race through the streets of Florence he 
noted that ‘les Coups de Baton que les Grenadiers 
faisoient pleuvoir sur la multitude, et surtout 
trois ou quatre coups de canne que lofficier a 
donné a un bourgeois des plus etoffés, nous ont 
fait prendre quelque idée du Despotisme Autri- 
chien.’ As an ex-militiaman he judged the troops 
he saw as he passed from State to State with a fine 
scorn for shabby uniforms or ragged drill, and 
as a man who relished female admiration he was 
drawn into criticism of an attitude to women 
which kept them under lock and key until mar- 
riage, and diverted them from further adventures 
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thereafter by means of that licensed half-lover. 
the cicisbeo. 

He and Guise were industrious gallery-goers. 
After each visit—they made fourteen to the 
Uffizi—Gibbon listed the objects that had 
attracted him most, and these entries give a 
clear picture of his taste. Apart from a dis!ke 
for Veronese, it was conventional. Of guat‘ro- 
cento art there is scarcely a mention. At San 
Marco there is no word of Fra Angelico. in 
Milan none of Leonardo’s Last Supper. In com- 
mon with his age he admired the marble walls of 
the Medici chapel in San Lorenzo more than 
Michelangelo’s tombs in the adjacent sacristy 
The artists he valued most were Rubens, Guido 
Reni, Domenichino, Correggio, Annibale 
Caracci and Titian. and the qualities he most 
admired were grace. narrative decorum and 
illusionism. The age of reason speaks almost in 
caricature when he scolds the builders of Milan 
cathedral for sticking statues on pinnacles where 
no one can see them properly, or breaks out 
when looking at Correggio’s dome in Parma 
with the indignant query, ‘Pourquoi représenter 
des figures humaines sur un fond qui est au 
dessus de ma téte, sans aucun appui qui empéche 
leur propre poids de les précipiter en bas? Ce 
n'est que des mouches que je voudrois peindre 
ainsi. In the Uffizi he became impatient with 
drawings and sketches as being formless ant:c:- 
pations of the finished work, and his fullest ad- 
miration was reserved for an art which could 
be finished in its entirety, sculpture; faced by the 
Medici Venus he broke for the first time into 
capital letters. Here and elsewhere his liking for 
voluptuous verisimilitude, for breasts and bot- 
toms. for athletes’ stomachs. his rather unusually 
close scrutiny of the Florentine Hermaphrodite 
represent the nostalgia of a classically educated 
and corseted century for nakedness. 

M. Bonnard leaves us to draw such conclusions 
for ourselves. He has put the text before us with 
love, learning and modesty. It is not a discovery. 
Parts of it were quoted in the Miscellanzous 
Works, and many of the best passages were 
translated in D. M. Low’s biography. But here 
we have it entire, happily illustrated with con- 
temporary prints and paintings, and, with this 
book to supplement the editor’s previous 
publications, the whole of Gibbon’s journal is 
now meticulously in print. 


J. R. HALE 


The Thousand Creeds 
Sects and Society. By Bryan M. Wilson. (Heine- 
mann, 35s.) 

Mr. WILSON has written an absorbingly interest- 
ing book, perhaps even more to be commended 
for the questions it raises than for those it 
answers. What he has done is to take three 
current Christian sects and examine them from 
a sociological point of view. He describes their 
doctrines and beliefs, traces their developments 
in the light of discovering how and to what ex- 
tent they have become institutionalised, and de- 
scribes the type of person who forms the member- 
ship of each and to whom each may appeal. 

His three sects are the Elim Foursquare Gos- 
pe! Church, the Christian Scientists and the 
Christadelphians. Eiim (a subject on which he 
has apparently specialised) came to England 
from Ireland after the end of the First World 
War when Jeffreys, its leader, began revival work 
in Essex. It is a pentecostal movement, laying 
special emphasis on the practice of speaking with 
tongues. From Mr. Wilson’s point of view it 
provides a splendid example of institutionalisa- 
tion, with the eventual discard of the charismatic 


leader and his replacement by central govern- 
ment. 

The reader does sometimes feel, however, that 
Mr. Wilson in his writing on Elim has been 
inhibited by debts of gratitude to those who 
helped him to gather his information. In de- 
scribing Christian Science he has apparently 


felt no such restraints, and his account of its | 


history, beliefs and adherents is often depress- 
ingly funny. (He mentions, incidentally, that the 
function of its Committee on Business is ‘to 
mobilise pressure by advertisers who are 
Christian Scientists to persuade editors not to 
publish articles hostile to the movement, or to 
accept “corrections” to articles.’) Christadel- 
phians are Bible literalists who look forward to 
the establishment of God’s kingdom on earth 
when they, but hardly anyone else, shall be 
saved. They shun institutionalisation and are 
rent with schisms. 

Elim, Mr. Wilson says, appeals to ignorant 
people at, or nearly at, the bottom of the social 
ladder. It eschews intellect, gives scope for 
emotionalism and ‘compensates the economically 
disinherited.” Christian Science typically appeals 
to middle-aged, middle-class women, with more 


than elementary education—for much reading is | 


required—but not too much education, since 
rigid critical standards can clearly not be 
applied. Perceptively he points out that its 


emphasis on health makes a special appeal to 


hypochondriacs, Politically its members tend to | 


be well satisfied with the existing social order, 
and worldly success is a tribute to the success 
otf the faith. Christadelphianism, unusually 
among sects. appeals as strongly to men as to 
women, and particularly ‘to the poor and outcast, 
and perhaps especially to those who harbour 
some grudge against the prevailing social order’; 
an element of vengeance is perceptible towards 
those who now are first and eventually will be 


last. Christadelphianism does not, in its practices, | 


allow scope for emotional release but—obviousiy 
within inevitable limits— advocates a rational 
approach to religion. 

Fully to appreciate the differing minutiz of 
doctrine, practice and appeal this book must be 
read. Mr. Wilson’s three sects splendidly con- 
trast and his approach is demonstrably a reward- 
ing one. But, as an approach, this kind of study is 
clearly in its infancy. Its utility will become 
apparent only when some broader generalisations 
can be made for which the material has not yet 
been examined. This is a source book which 
makes one long for the time of synthesis. 

The questions crowd thick and fast. What does 
or should Christian mean? Can a sect usefully 
be called Christian if it makes a nominal attach- 
ment of its beliefs to Christianity but has none 
of more orthodox Christianity’s content or ap- 
proach? How should one value such sects as 
these which, each in its different way, satisfy 
only some part of the complex of needs we com- 
monly think of as religious? What determines 
adherence to a specifically religious as opposed 
to a political sect? From Mr. Wilson’s descrip- 
tion of the typical Christadelphian, one might 
suppose that Communism could often satisfy the 
need. And, with regard to that part of the study 
that deals with processes of organisation and 
institutionalisation, would not such — secular 
organisations as the PEN Club and the Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmament (I mention two |] 
happen to know) show developmental growths 'n 
no way significantly different from those shown 
by religious We must eagerly await 
further studies on this potentially most rewarding 
approach to human organisation and needs. 

MARGHANITA LASKI 
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‘Of fascinating interest . . . well 
produced and illustrated. To- 
gether with Ernest Jones’s bi- 
ography, it can be read and re-read 
. .. He was probably the greatest 
thinker of his age, and, outside 
the physical sciences, no one in 
the last tew hundred years has 


contributed more to human 
knowledge.’ STUART 
HAMPSHIRE 


‘Show a man determined from his 
youth to get to the bottom of 
things, as he saw them, and 
proudly ready to take the rap 
from conventional critics ... As 
husband and father, as happy 
visitor in Paris and even happier 
in Rome... Freud comes through 
these leisurely letters.” The Times 
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Sassoon’s Progress 


Collected Poems, 1908-1956. By Siegfried Sas- 

soon. (Faber, 18s.) 
Tue first poem in this collection, ‘The Old Hunts- 
man,’ is hardly even a ghost today. A colourless 
dramatic monologue, it lacks the infinitely but 
subtly self-centred presence of George Sherston. 
Sherston, the young huntsman, is not yet on the 
scene. He finds himself, perhaps, chiefly by way 
of the irony—though irony is the wrong word for 
their coltish effectiveness—of the war poems. 
Compared with the performances of professional 
satirists they have the unnerving. almost embar- 
rassing. force of the amateur job—amateur in the 
sense that their author was a Suicidally brave and 
proficient amateur soldier. “Counter-Attack, 
‘Base Details, “The General, are not exactly 
elegant staff-college models of how to do it—they 
lack the esthetic red tabs. 

The place was rotten with dead 

legs . 

And naked sodden buttocks, mats of hair, 

Bulged. clotted heads slept in the plastering slime, 

And then the rain began—the jolly old rain! 

A professional would have noted the contrast 

no doubt, the horrible details and the upper- 
class English trench humour, a feebly and 
gallantly habitual response to the repetition of 
horrors. But it is Sherston himself who talks of 
‘the jolly old rain.’ who lingers on the phrase 
with a kind of humble self-communing satisfac- 
tion in having said the right thing. The experience 
is his own: it is not generalised—not even to the 
extent of speaking on behalf of all who suffered 
in this way—and it is this which gives it a peculiar 
force. Behind the sickening irony of what war 
turned out to be like for them all, there is the 
further irony of Sherston. self-made huntsman, 
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Reminiscences of an American Foreign 
Service Officer’s wife. Written with spirit 
and wit, plus a keen sense of humour, it 
explodes the popular theory that such 
wives lead a life of ease with tiordes of 
servants to peel their grapes! l6s. net 
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Spotlights, in frank and intimate impres- 
sions, what it is like to be mentally ill. 
Written in gripping, personal style, it 
describes a woman’s mer breakdown 
following the birth of her child 
This is a true story. 18s. net 
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soldier and poet, turning his inquiring gaze on 
the absolutely characteristic and correct persona 
he has made and commanded for this moment’s 
endurance. 

He is the perfect amateur. And beside him, by 
a strange paradox, his friend Wilfred Owen does 


appear to be wearing red tabs. Owen’s poetry, 


that is to say, towers above the moment, 
universalises it, and while condemning the 


struggle even more overtly and at times shrilly, in 
fact celebrates it. Owen brings an almost 
Keatsian richness to his experience of battle; he 
makes it almost esthetic, jewelled and elevated in 
a traditional manner; like other fine poems pro- 
duced by the war—Kipling’s “Gethsemane’ for 
instance—his best poems might have been written 
by someone who had not actually been through 
the experience. 
Sassoon’s are unmistakably autobiographical. 
O Jesus, send me a wound today, 

And I'll believe in Your bread and wine 
And get my bloody old sins washed white! 
And as befits the author of one of the best, though 
most equivocal, autobiographies in the language, 
he can run with the hare as well as hunt with the 
hounds. He shows us our ignoble elders safe at 

home, 
Snug at the 
5 ) 


club two fathers sat, 


ggle-eyed, and full of 


g cuat . +. 
but he ends the poem with 

I watched them toddle through the door— 
impotent old friends of mine. 

The war over, his amateur status appears to 
falter a little. Which way now? His verse shows 
signs, sometimes rather endearingly grotesque 
ones, of trying to professionalise itself. ‘Villa 
d'Este Gardens, ‘Fantasia on a Wittelsbach 
Atmosphere,’ and ‘Solar Eclipse’ (Observe these 
blue solemnities of sky’) seem to aim at taking a 
laborious leaf out of the Prufrock notebook. Even 
the satire has become more polished and retro- 
n ‘Menai Gate’ and ‘At the 
Cenotaph. But he soon feels bound to remind us 
of his deprecating self and make excuses to some 
worshipped and inarticulate friend, the amateur 
who does not even try to write 

And some 

dreary. 
Others, “He used to be a charming writer.’ 
And you, my friend will query 


ihese 


spective, as 


will say, ‘His work has grown so 


‘Why can’t you cut it short, you pompous 
blighter?’ 
Many Georgian poets are confiding, even 


deprecating, and the confidences and the modesty 
soon begin to irritate us. Pauper Cinna vult videri 
et est pauper. Those weekend cottages, kettles 
coming to the boil and milk being fetched from 
the farm. cannot be revisited today with much 
delight, even for their period flavour. But the 
great and abiding strength of Sassoon’s poetry, 
like that of Hardy, is that the confidences and 
communings do not grow stale; the conversations 
we are invited to share remain interesting, so that 
one even wants to express an intrigued disagree- 
ment and say: ‘Are you quite right about that?’ 
And then we might pull up in some confusion, 
wondering whether our poet-talker has not in 
fact obscurely apprehended our objection, 
but is leaving it to us to bring up. As we journey 
on in Sassoon’s company we are continually 
receiving this kind of shared, or possibly shared, 
Indeed our communication seems to 


depend more on the nuances of such feelings than 


feeling 


on the harder eloquence of poetic statement. It is 
for some such reason as this that we do not mind, 
might with a more eloquent poet—indeed 


itively glad—that there is such a very 
in the index of first lines beginning 


the word ‘I 
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Grubby Giant 


George Gissing and H. G. Wells. Edited by Royal 
A. Gettman. (Hart-Davis, 25s.) 

IF GISSING is a great writer (and there is a sense 

in which he is) it is beeause the greatness of his 

intention survives, and is more significant than 

the greatness of his failure. Consider for a 

moment some sentences of Forster’s: 
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English poetry fears no one—excels in quality 
as well as quantity. But English fiction is less 
triumphant: it does not contain the best 
yet written, and if we deny this we become guilty 
of provincialism. ... Take four at random: 
Cranford, The Heart of Midlothian, Jane Eyre, 
Richard Feverel ... all four are little man 
sions, not mighty edifices, and we shall see and 
respect them for what they are if we stand them 
for an instant in the colonnades of War 
Peace, or the vaults of The Brothers Karamazo\ 

Nothing written since 1927 disturbs that judg- 

ment, There is a sort of perspex bubble over this 

island which keeps out the music of the spheres 

Hardy and Forster himself made rifts in it, but, 

for me, the only man since the death of Fielding 

to have attempted to portray the whole of man 
and society in the novel, in English English, is 

George Gissing. He was_ possessed, like 

fEschylus, Shakespeare, Melville, by the non- 

Christian religious sense: that intuition 

which alone can make the deepest connections 

between individual man and everything in and 
outside him. He set out to English 
comédie humaine 

He put more of it down than anyone else has 
ever tried to, but little of it works, little of it 


stult 


and 


ragie 


write the 


jells. He lacked animal! vitality; his force was 
only grey, grub-like. graceless. One can still 


submit to it, and should, but, if one does, one 
must realise, like Helen Schlegel in Howards 
End, that to be let down is the price of the illu- 
mination. For Gissing’s deficiencies are those of 
Leonard Bast. He is not competent, he has no 
pace, he is not witty. he is pretentious: his diction 
and style are patched cast-offs. One feels he 
picked them up at a jumble sale to which Balzac, 
Thackeray, Meredith, Landor had sent along 
their old togs. To get at his quality it’s no good 
going to him wained to any of the conventional 
critical apparatus, in the hope that you'll get 
something if you plough a quick furrow through 

S sparse, vast fields. You won't. You have, like 
Helen Schlegel, to unyoke 

This is what Wells did: and his friendship for, 
and appreciation of, Gissing probably do him 
more honour than anything else that he wrote or 
did throughout that long, daisy- 
culling swipe through the lolly, the small hairs 
and concepts which was his life. Of course, being 
Wells, he put his foot in it now and ‘again. 
Still, as friends go, this correspondence and 
these collected articles (excellently edited and 
annotated) show him to have been a loyal, 
much-tried and cheersome one. They met at an 
Omar Khayyam dinner at Frascati’s in 1896; 
from then on, till Gissing’s death, their relation- 
ship was, if not close, an attempt at closeness on 
both sides. Wells was always very busy, of course, 
Gissing diffident at 
friend's time: 
pathised, called on Gissing during a walking tour 
in Devon and again later in They met, 


in fact, often; and always, on both sides, one can 


boister OuUS, 


eating into 


his important 


| the, 
Out they 


corresponded, W ells sym- 


Rome 





feel an assumption that the less successful was 
the greater of the two. After Gissing’s death 
Wells did his best to play down the assumption 
and reassert, in himself, the values of the outside 
world. And, in himself, he succeeded, rather 


vulgarly, for one’s meant, of course, to give g 


old HG credit for posthumously gilding the 
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wings of the lame duck. Yet the ‘Impression’ he 
wrote on Gissing’s death remains (to use Giss- 
ing’s favourite and tragically inadequate word) a 
‘noble’ enough tribute from a successful writer 
to a colleague—whatever Wells may privately 
have said and written. 

For, however much he baulked, he saw that 
what Gissing was trying to do was to catch that 
clash of space and time which was nineteenth- 
century England and hold it in his mirror, all his 
characters reflected and illuminated there. This 
is Gissing’s unique triumph: Dickens’s—and 
most English novelists—characters are like so 
many bright baubles sewn on to a void because 
most English novelists have no real concept of 
social forces; Gissing’s characters are less bright 
beads, but the London they move against is one 
of the greatest characters of English fiction. It 
has in it the ultimate white-darkness of Moby 
Dick; it’s more concrete, more realised than 
Dostoievsky’s St. Petersburg; it’s the nearest that 
anyone has ever got to Lear’s heath. The people 
in it are seen, however dimly, however long- 
windedly, against time, against space; and what 
Gissing has to give, however grubbily and dis- 
tantly, is authentic catharsis. 

Wells was one of the very first to perceive 
something of this depth in his friend’s novels 
beneath their tired and rebarbative surfaces. All 
honour to him. 
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Cornucopia 


The Adonis Garden. By Daphne Fielding. (Eyre 
and Spottiswoode, 16s.) 
RATHER more than six years ago Mrs. Fielding 
published Mercury Presides, a highly enjoyable 
volume of autobiography which ended abruptly 
with the announcement of her resignation from 
the English haut monde and her decision to 
follow the promptings of her horoscope into 
nomadic and nefarious ways 

Her new book is a fiction. She has revealed 
to newspaper reporters that certain of the in- 
cidents correspond with personal experiences, 
but it is not to be read as a sequel to Mercury 
Presides but as a work of imagination; a first 
novel of unusual vitality and variety. 

Her heroine, Rose, is thirty-five years of age, 
beautiful, attractive, the mother of two 
daughters and a stillborn son, and unable to 
bear a fourth child. Her heart is in the English 
countryside—a day’s hunting with a West 
Country pack is described with infectious 
enthusiasm—but she has been uprooted from 
her married home by divorce and has attached 
herself to a painter with a good war record but 
broken fortunes. After five years of association 
he is giving her twinges of jealousy in which he 
is encouraged by a wholly odious friend, a 
literary gourmet named Sheridan. Rose and her 
second husband briefly separate, enjoy love 
affairs and reunite. The only unsatisfactory 
feature of the solution is the impunity, indeed 
the reward, of Sheridan who is given a young, 
pretty, rich and docile wife. Readers who, like 
the reviewer, wish to see justice done will regret 
that he did not suffer the same fate as a dog 
who was stung to death by wasps 

This synopsis gives no impression of the rich- 
ness of detail. Spain, both in the popular resorts 
and hidden interior, is seen through a painter's 
eye. There are arresting scenes of low life in 
Tangier; a large company of sharply observed, 
refreshingly unconventional characters—among 
others a girl who decorates ‘hedgehogwise’ her 
bun of fair hair with the straws from her drinks 
and a student who disputes with himself about 


incest on a tape-recorder. Rose regards her 
vicissitudes as a series of tests set her by some 
malign figure from fairy-story, which she must 
pass in order to achieve ultimate happiness. The 
painter husband finds himself obliged to write a 
book which, more than his amours, restores his 
self-confidence and his love for Rose. The 
Adonis Garden is, as has been said above, a 
painter’s book; also a cook’s. The descriptions 
of food are luscious. 
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In literary form it might be a paper game 
played in a convivial mood by Miss Nancy 
Mitford, Mr. Cyril Connolly (of Rock Pool), 
Mr. Hemingway (of Fiesta) and Norman 
Douglas (of South Wind). 

An old pro finds himself aghast at Mrs. 
Fielding’s prodigality. She has squandered the 
themes and materials of at least four novels in 
this single act of exuberant bounty. 

EVELYN WAUGH 


Out of the Labyrinth 


The Traitor. By André Gorz. Translated by Richard Howard. (Calder, 16s. 6d.) 
Experience. By Albert Palle. Translated by Roger Senhouse. (Secker and Warburg, 21s.) 
Final Innocence. By Donald Honig. (Chatto and Windus, I 5s.) 

Henry’s Wife. By Ralph Ricketts. (Chapman and Hall, 15s.) 


THE impressive build-up given to André Gorz’s 
The Traitor is enough to intimidate any critic. 
Who am I to argue it out with Existentialism’s 
pope, Jean-Paul Sartre, when in his thirty-six- 
page foreword to the book he claims the essen- 
tial originality of Gorz, and when he promises 
so much: ‘Books are corpses, yet here is one 
which, scarcely in our hands, becomes a living 
creature’? As usual, Sartre dazzles and gyrates 
with intelligence, and disarms every critical frown 
(do not expect the gesture which is style’); he 
offers excitement and revelation, a vision of 
freedom for the individual, the way out of the 
labyrinth, so that it is with intense disappoint- 
ment that one finds oneself struggling through 
the pages of The Traitor with a sense of betrayal 
and anti-climax. The preface, in fact, is the best 
part. Perhaps because the gesture which is style 
counts for far more than Sartre will admit; 
without it this is yet another case-history, saved 
by so-and-so’s blue pills. Perhaps because it is 
hard to take the jargon of the existentialist 
programme in such unrelieved slabs. 

The Traitor is not a true novel, but the con- 
fessions of Gorz, an Austrian whose father was a 
Jew, whose mother an anti-Semitic Catholic, 
and who grew up as a weak and neurotic child 
(hardly surprising with such a_ background) 
during the rise of the Nazis. He rejected his 
Jewishness, and as a young adolescent became 
a puritanical Catholic and an admirer of the 
Nazis, who represented the powerful and the 
strong, all that he was not. During the war he 
went to Switzerland, turning from its smugness 
to become a solitary intellectual with a passion 
for French literature and philosophy; and in 
1946 Morel (none other than J.-P. S.) came to 
lecture there, and you can guess the rest. It is a 
painful story, the rejection of one discipline 
after another, of what he calls the physical or 
religious or artistic ascesis, to cover the empti- 
ness of his personality; and one does not grudge 
M. Gorz the hard-won comforts, such as they 
are, of Existentialism. But to communicate his 
isolation and triumph over the void, something 
else has to be done. It is not enough for him to 
say that he has found his salvation in writing, 
unless we can follow his struggle with the ex- 
citement so enticingly promised by Sartre, and 
which is so lacking in the texture of this book. 

The quest and conquest pattern of The Traitor 
reappears in Experience, by Albert Palle (excel- 
lent translation by Roger Senhouse), but worked 
into a novel of real fascination. Balagneux, the 
narrator, an elderly journalist, and his camera- 
man, Bochard, set off on a wild-goose chase to 
write up the story of a young man called Watre- 
loos who has hanged himself. Or is it a snark 
hunt? At least, the names of nearly all the male 
characters begin with a B—and I suspect M. 


Palle to be a high-class joker whose quest leads 
in circles through Boojum country. Balagneux 
tired and half-blind, stumbles through the con- 
fusion of false clues, unhelpful locals and un- 
familiar countryside, reminded at every step of 
his own past which he narrates with nostalgic 
vividness. The local gossip about Watreloos and 
his father reminds him of his relationship with 
his own father, and calls up a set of images 
suggested by the name (Watreloos, Waterloo 
the morne plaine haunted by Napoleon and his 
son the Duc de Reichstadt, and the ghosts of old 
grenadiers), until the historic past, his personal 
past and the confused mirage of the present are 
seen as one, all part of the experience of living 
Everything changes: ‘people and things really 
are as I have viewed them—opaque, inconsisten 

ungetatable, decomposing at every moment of 
their lives,’ so all he can do is to stay put, and 
settle in the village where their news-story has 
led them, and there, having buried the past in 
the grave of young Watreloos, make something 
constructive of his last years. It is an intricate 
and absorbing novel, slipping from the present 
to the past with dream-like ease, and yet im 
mensely alive and vigorous at every turn. What- 
ever he owes to other writers (the blurb right 

mentions Faulkner and Céline), this is an origina 
and striking talent. 

Amongst the dead weight of American novels 
for review (on an average tipping the scales at 
one and a half pounds) is Final Innocence, by 
Donald Honig, notable at first sight for being a 
short and slender book about the American 
Civil War. As the title suggests, it takes the well- 
worn theme of Growing Up, the loss of romantic 
illusions and adolescent values; but Mr. Honig 
gives it an unexpected freshness by setting it in 
a time and place when growing up involved an 
awareness of treachery and death, instead of 
the usual shocked observation of something 
nasty in the woodshed. The brief adventurous 
episode in the life of this sixteen-year-old hero 
suggests the tragic impact of the Civil War as 
sharply as any laborious epic; the intrigues of his 
dashing uncle Clay, first love, the first sight of 
death, the wildness of the border country, are all 
made important by an admirable economy and 
crispness of style, and a strong dramatic percep- 
tion which discards inessentials 

Henry's Wife, by Ralph Ricketts, is a cool 
little piece, like the lady of the title; dedicated to 
L. P. Hartley, it reproduces his urbane and un- 
ruffied style to describe what unsuspected 
tumults lie beneath middle-class life in Devon- 
shire and Venice. It makes pleasant, and stylish, 
reading with undertones of James, and Mr. 
Ricketts has clearly learnt the lesson of the 
master in his manipulation of muted ironic tone. 

PATRICIA HODGART 
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Unifying the Common Market 


By RICHARD BAILEY 


THE visitor to Paris just now 
will find the cafés along the 
Champs Elysées already given 
over to the tourists. The boule- 
vards ring with talk of itiner- 
aries, hotel prices, whether it’s 
worth taking the lift to the top 
of the Are de Triomphe and 
half-overheard remarks such as 
‘Givenchy must. bless the 
day. .. .. No one walking these 
streets would guess that this is Common Market 
country. Indeed, just from sampling the lang- 
uages it could be concluded that France’s closest 
commercial links are with the United States, 
Britain and Scandinavia. There are few traces 
of the Six and no indications of the massive 
industrial development now going on in the 
European Economic Community. 

Nevertheless the signs are there in plenty 
within a hundred yards of the Place de I’Etoile. 
The discreet name-plates on the doors of office 
buildings in the Avenue Hoche, Avenue d'léna 
and elsewhere are reminders of the drive towards 
economic integration going on off the tourists’ 
beat. They bear enigmatic names in neat capitals, 
such as COLIME, COMAF, UNIPEDE and 
ASSILEC, names that mean nothing to most 
passers-by. But the organisations to which they 
refer have a key role to play in the development 
of the industry and trade of the EEC. 

They are the international bodies linking the 
trade associations of the Common Market 
countries. COLIME is the association of the 
metal working industries, UNIPEDE that of 
the electricity producers, and COMAF the 
refrigeration engineers. In the past three years 
over eighty new co-ordinating organisations of 
this kind have come into existence. About two- 
thirds of them have their headquarters in Paris 
or Brussels, and the rest are scattered among 
such places as Strasbourg, Frankfurt and The 
Hague. The associations dealing with coal and 
steel are older than the others. These were started 
in the early days of the European Coal and Steel 
Community and are now well established. But 
the majority of the rest came after the signing of 
the Treaty of Rome in March, 1957. 

A list published by the EEC shows these 
professional organisations divided up into broad 
categories covering industry, commerce, agricul- 
ture, foodstuffs and distribution. The bodies set 
up by the different branches of industry are 
much the most numerous and account for over 
half the total. They include heavy engineering, 
motor-cars, coal mining, chemicals, pharma- 
ceuticals, ceramic tiles, and so on all the way 
through the industrial spectrum to the producers 
of fruit juice, mustard and jam. At their head 
is UNICE, the Union des Industries de la 
Communauté Européenne, an association of 
top associations with its office strategically 
placed in Brussels. 

The commercial organisations that have set up 
international associations include wholesale 
merchants for a variety of products and the 
Union des Foires Internationales. The agricul- 
tural producers and the distributors are organ- 








NICHOLAS DAVENPORT 


is on holiday and will resume his 
articles shortly. 





ised on a commodity basis and include the 
master bakers, ironmongers and no doubt the 
candlestick-makers as well. Some of these organ- 
isations are now going concerns staffed by highly 
experienced men with strong views about la loi 
de Parkinson. They are able to present their 
members’ case when necessary to the institutions 
of the EEC in Brussels. Others do no more than 
provide for occasional meetings of representa- 
tives of the member associations to exchange 
information and co-ordinate policies. It would 
be premature and indeed inaccurate to represent 
these international trade associations as busily 
sewing up the Common Market on behalf of 
their members. Old antagonisms and sources of 
distrust between the businessmen of the Six do 
not disappear overnight simply because their 
governments have signed a treaty to bring about 
the integration of the six countries. 

Even so, industrialists in Britain and other 
countries outside the EEC would do well to take 
notice of the hundreds of organisation men with 
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their bulging briefcases hurrying from places all 
over the Common Market to attend meetings of 
these new international bodies. They have a very 
significant role to play. They are aware, as no 
one else is, of what is going on in their par- 
ticular industry throughout the Common Market. 
They know their opposite numbers in each of 
the six member countries and the strengths and 
weaknesses of their firms. Any new members 
of the EEC will have to produce men to learn 
these particular ropes and find their way about 
the international trade association set-up that has 
developed in the Common Market 

The people who have to do this will have a 
hard job. They will be new boys in a particu- 
larly tough school. How tough all this may 
become is foreshadowed by a proposal that has 
just been put forward in Paris for the creation 
of a European Centre for Overseas Trade. The 
general object of this body would be to build 
up the exports of the Six by co-ordinating 
trading services and where possible making them 
interchangeable. Commercial stafis of member 
governments at posts outside Europe would be 
available to deal with the affairs of any of the 
six Common Market countries. Arrangements 
for trade fairs and exhibitions would be pooled 














Tne Wiggins Teape Group produce in their own milis 
and tactories a wide variety of papers and paper products 
Some of the more important uses are 
PAPERS FOR EVERY OFFICE REQUIREMENT 
Writing ledger, airmail, copy, duplicating, blotting, 
translucent for photocopying, base for punched cards, 
index and ivory boards. Papers for continuous stationery 
and office forms 
NO CARBON REQUIRED PAPER for copies without 
carbons Personal and commercial envelopes and 
stationery. 

PAPERS FOR PUBLICITY 

Coated Art and chromo, gummed, letterpress, offset and 
gravure papers. Cover papers 

PAPERS FOR THE DRAWING OFFICE 

Gateway Natural Tracing, details, cartridges. 
SPECIALISED AND SECURITY PAPERS 

Sensitized Cheque, stamp base, money order base, map 
and chart papers. Recorder papers. Carbonising base 
Pasting base. 

PACKAGING AND HOUSEHOLD PAPERS 

Glassine, greaseproof, pure vegetable parchment, glazed 
imitation parchment, tissue, M.G. Suphite, foil backing, 
**Bakewell’’ household parchment. Printed, waxed and 
laminated flexible packaging materials. 

TISSUES 

Carbonising facial and hygienic (hard and soft), including 
converted products. 

INDUSTRIAL BASE PAPERS 

For Photographic, dyeline, ferro, plastic, laminates, 
abrasive, filter, saturing and many other purposes. 


WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP 


(WIGGINS, TEAPE & CO. LIMITED) 
MAKERS OF GATEWAY PAPERS 


ANNUAL REPORT AND ACCOUNTS OF THE 
WIGGINS TEAPE GROUP FOR 1960 








All other qualivies of paper handled by our Merchanting 

Organisation 

DISTRIBUTION CENTRES— 
United Kingdom: Belfast, Birmingham. Bristol, Cardiff, 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, Leeds, Liverpoo!, London, Man- 
chester, Newcastle, Nottingham 


Overseas: Dublin, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth. Durban 
Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, Salisbury, Ndola, Nairobi, 
Lagos, Karachi, Bombay, Madras, Caicut‘a, Simeapore, 
Kuala Lumpur, Hong Kong Tokso, Metbourne, 
Adelaide, Sydney, Perth, Wellington. Auckland, Christ- 
church, Buenos Aijres, New York, bBeiru and 
AGENCIES throughout the World 


SALIENT POINTS 
Net Profit after taxation and minority interests £3,683.802 


Debenture Interest 128.637 
Preference Dividend » ee 147,166 
Ordinary Dividend - on ee 1.294.499 
Profit retained in Group ee 2,113 500 

£3,683 .802 
Net Current Assets ee ee ee 14,915,147 
Fixed Assets . - as 24,304,923 


709,339 


Trade Investments 


Total Capital Employed (including Debentures 


and Loans) £39 932,409 





STATE OF TRADE—PRODUCTION AND SALES: I 
am glad to report that the production of the Mills of the 
Wiggins Teape Group increased by a rather better per- 
ccntage than the average of the mills in this country. This 
was matched by an equally satistactory Group turnover. 


EXPORTS: In our Organisation we place considerable 
emphasis on exports and during this past year have con- 
tinued to pursue our overseas trade with the utmost 
vigour through the means of our twenty-seven overseas 
selling branches, our eighty agents, and our overseas 
technical sales staff based on London. Last year I reported 
that our 1959 export sales from this country were a 
record. I am pleased to report that in 1960 we increased 
our export tonnage by no less than 21 per cent. over 1959. 


SELLING PRICES AND COSTS OF PRODUCTION: In 
view of the increases in the costs of raw materials, power, 
wages, repairs and salaries, the prices of some of our 
products were increased towards the end of the year 
Notwithstanding the increase in the quantity of paper 
made and its effect on the costs of production, the in- 
creases in costs to which I have referred more than offset 
this effect, the result being that our average margin of 
profit per ton showed a small decline from that of 1959 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS: The new No. 6 paper machine 
at our Dartford Mill and the reconstructed No. 5 paper 
machine are producing satisfactory paper and are con- 
tributing satisfactorily to our Group profits. The further 
developments referred to in my Statement last year are in 
the process of construction and the plants should come 


EXTRACT FROM STATEMENT BY MR. 





into operation over the next eighteen months, beginning 








L. W. FARROW, C.B.E., CHAIRMAN 


with the paper machine at our Hele Mill in Devonshire 
which should start production in the autumn of this year 
When in full operation, these new projects should make 
a substantial contribution to our overall results 


ASSOCIATION WITH BRITISH-AMERICAN TOBAC- 


CO COMPANY LIMITED: In November las we 
announced the proposals for a merger of certain of the 
Group's papermaking interests with those of British- 
American Tobacco Company Limited 

For some time it has been the intention of your Board 
to expand the Group’s papermaking interests Overseas 
This association with British-American Tobacco Company 
Limited, who already had papermaking interests overseas, 
will undoubtedly enable the plans of your Board to be 


realised much more quickly than they could otherwise 
have been. In addition, the proposed subscription by 
British-American Tobacco Company Limited tor 1.500.000 
shares will provide the money we shall have to put up 
for our share of the cost of capital developments of the 
joint venture during the next few years 


PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR: The sales of 
the Group for the first four months show further expan 
sion but the profits are running at about the same rate 
as those for the similar period of 1960. On the Ist July 
1961, a further reduction of duties on imported paper will 
take place. This is bound to have an adverse effect on the 
prices of certain of the home produced papers. However 
only certain of the Group's operations are aflected Sub- 
ject to unforeseen circumstances occurring, we can look 
forward to another successful year 
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and every effort would be made by the Centre 
to build up the ‘solidarity’ of the Six. The 
United States, Britain, the Commonwealth and 
the EFTA are named as the chief targets of this 
trade drive. This scheme cuts some sharpish 
corners and is still very much in the dream-up 
stage. Even so, it shows the sort of lines along 
which businessmen in the Common Market are 
thinking. Who can believe that in ten years’ time 
the industrialists and traders of the Six will not 
have set up for themselves some such tightly 
knit Community arrangement? The new trade 
associations are a first step in this direction. They 
should act as a reminder, if one is needed, that 
the key factor in the Common Market is not 
tariff reductions but economic integration. 





COMPANY MEETING 


HOLYROOD RUBBER LIMITED 





MR. ADDINSELL’S STATEMENT 
Tue forty-eighth annual general meeting of Holy- 
rood Rubber Ltd., was held on June 19 in London, 
Mr. Jack Addinsell, chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from his circulated 
statement for the year 1960: 

At 1,055,500 Ib. our crop was 144,500 Ib. higher 
than the previous year, an increase of over 15 per 
cent. Satisfactory returns continue to be reccived 
from our old seedling rubber, particularly from 
those areas scheduled to be replanted over the next 
few years where more intensive tapping methods are 
being employed. A substantial contribution to the 
higher crop was made by our post-war young rubber. 
For the first four months of the current year 
342,000 Ib. have been harvested as against 326,000 lb. 
in the year under review. The Company has con- 
tinued to sell its output in the form of field latex. 

Due, primarily, to the increased crop net proceeds 
were £15,492 greater than the amount we received 
in 1959. The net average price we received for our 
rubber was approximately the same, but there would 
have been a slight increase had we not switched to 
field latex in October, 1959. The change in selling 
policy has several advantages for the Company and, 
of course, we are saved the cost of manufacture, 
packing and distribution. This is reflected in our 
cost of production figure which was lower by an 
average of neariy 14d. per lb. Export duty and cess, 
over which the Company has no control, were up by 
an average of nearly Id. per Ib. 


PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 

Profit on the year’s working before taxation 
amounted to £52,522, an increase of £9,705 on 1959. 
After taking into account an adjustment in respect 
of previous years, £15,079 has to be set aside to 
provide for our tax liability, the bulk of which is 
payable in Malaya. It does no harm, I think, to 
point out the tax burden which the Malayan rubber 
plantation industry is being called upon to bear for 
in addition to company tax, now at the rate of 40 
per cent:, we have an additional charge for export 
duty payable whether or not we make a profit. 

Profit after taxation amounts to £37,443. In 
March an interim dividend of 124 per cent. was 
paid and your Directors now recommend a final of 
25 per cent., making a total of 374 per cent. for the 
year. 

During the year under review we replanted a 
further 109 acres of our old seedling rubber. Part 
of this area had been planted with ordinary seedlings 
for future budding and the remainder with high 
yielding clonal seed. In the current year we plan 
to deal with another 113 acres of our old areas. 

Rubber prices began to fall about half way 
through the year under review from the high and 
somewhat unhealthy levels which they had reached 
at that time. This lower level of prices has continued 
into the current year but is being compensated to 
some extent by the resultant lower rates of duty, and 
the further increase in crop which we expect to 
harvest. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 





Investment Notes 
By CUSTOS 


| HAVE just been reading a challenging re- 
assessment of equity shares by a leading firm of 
brokers. As they truly point out, the equity 
investor today goes for growth in earnings. The 
immediate dividend yield is unimportant (im- 
material to a big surtax-payer); the important 
thing is the net earnings yield, for the undis- 
tributed earnings of a company, net of tax, are 
always at work for the equity shareholder. The 
test of whether an equity share yielding, say, 34 
per cent. net on earnings is cheap or not is 
whether its earnings are going to grow fast 


| enough to bring the return on the investment up 


to the current net return on money within a 
reasonable time. There are many ‘glamour’ 
equities today which must be considered highly 
priced, for the rate of growth over the next ten 
years is likely to fall well behind the rate of 
growth for the past few. Take the case of TESCO. 
It stands to yield about 3 per cent. on earnings 


| —a net return of 1.3 per cent. How many years 


will it take to give the investor a proper return 
on his money? Is it safe to project into the future 
the exceptionally high rate of growth shown in 
the last two years? It is not every company which 
can show, like MARKS AND SPENCER, over the 
last ten years an average rate of growth in net 
profits of 18 per cent. per annum compound and 
in net dividends of 23 per cent. 


The Church as Successful Investor 

I was interested to read the account by Sir 
Mortimer Warren in the Stock Exchange journal 
of the results of the investment policy of the 
Church Commissioners. As everyone knows, 
prior to 1948 the Church Commissioners were 
invested wholly in gilt-edged and fixed-interest 
securities. In that year the policy was changed 
from fixed-interest to equities, and today 38 per 
cent. of the portfolio is invested in equities and 
30 per cent. in property. This has had the effect 
of doubling the investment income since 1948. 
The Commissioners must have had excellent 
advice on growth and I was intrigued to see that 
the £128 million invested in industrial equities as 
at March, 1960, was spread over only 288 com- 
panies. The Commissioners have rightly assumed 
that the best results are to be obtained from large 
holdings in the best companies. As a matter of 
conscience they have not bought shares in the 
drink trade or in entertainment or newspaper 
companies or in the obvious armaments industry. 
In so doing they missed the boom in brewery 
shares but probably saved themselves some losses 
they might otherwise have made. It is pleasant to 
think that Mammon has been made to serve the 
poor clergy so successfully. 


Two Neglected Trusts 


An investment company which has been some- 
what neglected is WOODGATE INVESTMENT TRUST, 
which has half its assets invested in property and 
half in a well-spread equity portfolio. It has just 
reported for the year to March; its net profits 
were 9 per cent. up and 10} per cent. is being paid 
on a capital increased by a 20 per cent, capital 
bonus last year. Another bonus is now to be 
distributed—one new 5s. share for every three, 
bringing the share capital up to just over £1 
million. At 10s. 9d. the shares return a yield 
of 4.8 per cent. and offer the prospect of steady 
if slow, growth. Quoted on the next line above 
Woodgate on the back page of the Financial 
Times is WOODHALL TRUST, a much more specula- 
tive but faster growing company. Woodhall is 
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really an industrial holding company with a very 
mixed bag, but it is now associated with Samuel 
Montague, the merchant bank. Its most aggres- 
sive subsidiary is Davis Estates, but its worst the 
Peter Long group which was involved in the 
hire-purchase troubles last year. This loss was 
written off. In the year to June no forecast is 
made of profits, but it should be one of consolida- 
tion before the next move up. At 24s. the Ss. 
shares yield 9 per cent. on earnings and 3.4 per 
cent. on the assumed 10 per cent. tax-free divi- 
dend. Knowledgeable people buy t‘e shares on 
any sizeable reaction. 


Company Notes 


NITED DRAPERY’S. chairman, Mr. 

Joseph Collier, reports another large in- 
crease in the company’s trading profit for the 
year ended January 28, 1961. This amounted 
to £10,102,689, an increase of £1,077,855. Of this 
£213,400 related to profits of new businesses 
acquired, but, says the chairman, it is becoming 
more difficult to acquire mew _ businesses 
on reasonable terms. This may indicate a 
slowing-down of the rate in the growth profit 
record which has over the past eleven years been 
remarkable, increasing by nearly ten times. The 


net profit after tax rose by £817,019 to 
£4,662,973. 
The company has raised its ordinary 


dividend from 37} per cent. to 45 per cent.; this 
is being paid on the capital as increased by a 
10 per cent. rights issue made last November. 
Now it is intended to make a one-for-two scrip 
issue. If the Chancellor of the Exchequer in- 
creases purchase tax on consumer goods in the 
near future, then profits for the current year, 


COMPANY MEETING 


THRELFALL’S BREWERY 
COMPANY 


EXCELLENT TRADING RESULTS 


THe 74th annual general meeting of Threlfall’s 
Brewery Company, Limited was held on June 15 in 
London. 

Mr. F. Cornwall (Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor) presided and, in the course of his speech, said: 
I feel sure Stockholders will agree that the year’s 
results are excellent. 

The substantial growth in our Profits with in- 
creased Dividends to the Stockholders has been con- 
tinuous for many years, which to a large extent is 
the result of our Policy of ploughing back into the 
properties part of the Profits which have been re- 
tained over the years for that particular purpose. We 
have thus been able to embark upon large expendi- 
ture of a Capital nature in this direction without 
recourse to seeking new money from the Stockholders 
who are, in consequence, now deriving the benefit 
from such a policy, and your Company is to-day in a 
very sound and strong financial position. 

Despite the unfavourable weather conditions 
experienced last summer and autumn when a fall in 
sales might have been expected, this did not happen. 
It was, therefore, most gratifying to find that the 
demand for our products was not only sustained, but 
enhanced. 

The Profit from Trading and other income of 
£1,392,524 exceeds that of last year by £131,751, 
slightly more than 10%. The Net Profit of £612,253, 
after providing for taxation, also shows an increase 
of £45,134. The amount set aside for Taxation at 
£573,410 is higher by £73,533. These record profits 
enable the Board to recommend once again an 
increase in the Ordinary Stock Dividend, making 
20% for the year. 

The report was adopted. 
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UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


A GROUP OF COMPANIES 
COMPRISING OVER 750 RETAIL SHOPS 
DEPARTMENT STORES AND DISTRIBUTIVE BUSINESSES 
IN ALL PRINCIPAL TOWNS THROUGHOUT THE 
UNITED KINGDOM AND EIRE 


Extract from the Chairman's Statement from the Report 
and Accounts for the year ended 28th January, 1961 


The Group trading profit for the year amounts to £10,102,689 which represents an increase of £1,077,855 over the 
previous year’s profits. Our previously owned businesses have contributed £864,455 towards this satisfactory increase, the 
balance of £213,400 relating to profits of our new businesses brought into our accounts for the first time. It becomes increasingly 
difficult to acquire suitable additional businesses on reasonable terms. It is, therefore, especially gratifying to report in these 
circumstances this substantial increase in the profits of our existing businesses which has been brought about by a record increase 
in turnover. 

The net profit attributable to the Group for the year amounted to £4,662,973 and is £817,019 higher than the previous 
year. In view of the excellent results of the second half of the year’s trading your Board proposes a final dividend of 30%, 
which is an increase of 5% on last year’s final dividend. This brings the total payment for the year up to 45%, less tax, against 
373% last year. When the Rights Issue was made in November, 1960, your Board forecast a final dividend of 25% which 
would have made the year’s dividend 40%. 

The book value of our freehold and leasehold premises has increased substantially and now exceeds £20 million. We 
continue to acquire, wherever possible, the freeholds of properties we occupy on lease. We have also developed a number of 
valuable sites owned by the Group in important shopping areas, including Cardiff, Sheffield and Croydon. 

We own a large amount of property which is let to tenants outside the Group and our rents from this source last yea™ 
amounted to approximately £400,000. 

We were actually committed to £1,695,000 for capital expenditure at 28th January last, but in addition to this our 
development programme will cost an additional £2} million, making a total of over £4,000,000 of which we estimate £3,000,000 
will be spent in the current year. The amounts ploughed back into the business, together with the amounts written off as 
Depreciation and Amortisation, are now at the annual rate of over £2,750,000 and any expenditure on capital account in excess 
of this will be provided out of our surplus of current assets. 

As already announced, to bring the Company’s Issued Share Capital more into line with the real capital employed, it iS 
our intention to capitalise the sum of £4,612,298 from Share Premium Account and to issue to Stockholders one new fully paid 
Ordinary Stock Unit for every two existing Ordinary Stock Units held. 

The turnover of the Group for the first quarter of 1961 shows a substantial improvement over the same period last year. 
This is especially satisfactory as we are comparing current sales figures with a period which covered the last three months of 
unrestricted hire purchase sales a year.ago. 

Our interests are well spread, our policy of expansion will continue and | am hopeful that, in the absence of unforeseen 
circumstances, | shal] again next year be able to present a satisfactory report. 


EXTRACT FROM TWELVE YEARS’ REVIEW 


GROUP PROFIT NET DIVIDENDS PROFIT 

YEAR ENDED BEFORE PAID TO RETAINED GROUP NET 
JANUARY TAXATION SHAREHOLDERS IN BUSINESS ASSETS 

£ £ £ £ 

1950 966,730 142,508 198,791 4,317,733 
1951 1,255,743 211,262 225,389 4,791,311 
1952 1,760,974 236,333 370,151 6,050,605 
1953 2,264,575 323,794 344,020 6,582,858 
1954 2,601,584 409,620 440,419 9,435,103 
1955 4,038,379 838,639 1,004,518 13,190,089 
1956 5,501,668 1,300,180 1,153,576 21,364,888 
1957 5,971,536 1,300,180 1,299,697 22,857,351 
1958 6,389,080 1,429,725 1,280,408 24,307,497 
1959 6,520,998 1,603,678 1,649.295 26,899,903 
1960 7,410,355 1,926,441 1,919,513 31,785,903 
1961 9,255,657 2,507,278 2,155,695 38,653,539 


A Copy of the 34th Annual Report and Accounts can be obtained on request from: 
The Secretary: 364-366, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W.14 
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which are running above those of last year, may 
be affected. Even so the 5s. ordinary shares at 
109s. 44d. are a first-class long-term investment 
to return 2.2 per cent. 

Threlfall’s Brewery have shown _ increased 
earnings every year for the past decade—a won- 
derful record. The company operates mainly in 
Lancashire and Cheshire and increased its trading 
profit for the year ended March 31, 1961, from 
£1.09 million to £1.19 million; the dividend 
has been raised from the equivalent of 18 per 
cent, to 20 per cent. The brewing industry should 
have another good year in which Threlfall’s will 
undoubtedly participate. It remains to be seen 
whether a larger brewing group will attempt to 
acquire this excellent company, but the £1 ordin- 
ary shares on their own merits must be a good 
purchase at 97s. 6d. to yield just over 4 per cent. 

W. J. Simms, Sons and Co. Limited, construc- 
tors of building equipment for commercial and 
private buildings, have had another good year, 
having carried out many contracts for such well- 
known concerns as Boots Pure Drug Co., Guest, 
Keen and Nettlefold Ltd., Joseph Rank Limited, 
and The Prudential Assurance. Last March the 
capital was increased by a scrip issue. On this 
issued capital of £500,000 the proposed dividend 
is 9 per cent., absorbing £27,562 from a 
net profit (after tax) of £82,824. The com- 
pany has a large volume of work on hand 
which is partly financed by a bank over- 
draft and mortgage loans, and the chairman, 
Mr. H. W. W. Simms, looks forward with con- 
fidence to the future. The £1 ordinary shares at 
33s. give a good return of 5.4 per cent. 

Holyrood Rubber, one of the Harrisons and 
Crosfield group, has for the first time since 1950 
harvested a crop of rubber exceeding one mil- 
lion Ib. Net proceeds from this crop we £119,928 
against £104,436, resulting in a profit +t £52,522 
against £42,817. After tax has been paid there 
remains a net profit of £37,443 for the total divi- 
dend of 374 per cent. against 25 per cent. for 
1959. A lower price is, of course, now -uling for 
rubber, but the output for the first four months 
of this year is up, says the chairman, Mr: Jack 
Addinsell, so that results for the curcent year 
should be satisfactory. The £1 ordinary shares at 
around 41s. 3d. yield approximately 14 per cent. 


PASSPORT ...TWO WEEKS... 
,. WOLSELEY ‘15/60’ 





WOLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED, COWLEY, OXFORD 
Overseas Business: Nuffield Exports Ltd., Oxford and 41-46 Piccadilly, London W.I 


London Showrooms: 12 Berkeley Street, W.1. 


There is also the ‘1500’ from £497 plus £208.4,2 P.T. and the 6/99 from £885 plus £369.17.6 P.T, 


WOLSELEY--A LUXURIOUS WAY OF MOTORING 


Roundabout 
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Shopping Around 


By KATHARINE WHITEHORN 


SoME time ago I used to 
work for a_ sub-editor 
who had only one form 
of title. To him, Jack 
Cotton’s troubles would 
have been ‘Mr. Develop- 
ment Gets Flea in Ear,’ 
Liberace’s ‘Mr. Piano 
Wins Libel Case.’ He 
must, I now realise, have 
gone to work for the 
Bird’s Custard people: 
they have just got out a 
survey of food shopping habits called ‘Mrs. 
Housewife and Her Grocer.’ 

It is hard to escape the conclusion that Mrs. 
Housewife, on the whole, goes through life in a 
daze. Four out of five have no shopping 
list, one Woman in four comes out of a super- 
market without what she went in for, one pur- 
chase in eight (in a supermarket) is either an 
impulse or a mistake. Twenty-three per cent. of 
people who buy instant coffee, fourteen per cent. 
who buy sugar and twenty-nine per cent. of the 
people who buy breakfast foods do not know 
how much they paid for them. 

All this absent-mindedness does in some part 
explain something that has always fascinated 
me: the contents of other people’s baskets at 
the check-out. One can never deduce anything 
about the meals they are going to eat: the 
woman with twenty tins of Bitter Lemon and 
one packet of dried prunes may be going to 
have a children’s party, but how is the man 
going to get through the weekend on Ryvita, 
anchovies and a packet of Smarties? Or you 
get people who have a great pile of food, enough 








There's something special about a 
Wolseley 15/60 holiday. Perhaps 
it's the brisk acceleration and 
effortless high cruising speed. Or 
the unrestricted 4/5 seater 

luxury that makes every mile a joy. 
Or could it be the money you 
save on petrol. More probably it's 
a combination of all three. 14 litre 
O.H.V. engine. 4-speed gearbox. 
Central floor gear change. 
Panoramic vision and a host of 
luxury features. From £660 plus 


£276.2.6. P.T. (including heater). 








to feed an army for a week, but it is all for the 
same part of the meal: packet puddings and fruit 
and rice and biscuits, and no sign of meat or 
vegetables. Well. obviously, the answer is that 
these people are as baffled as I am: they have 
no idea how any of it happened. (This must have 
been what had happened to the poor man who 
once rang up the Sunday Times at six on a Satur- 
day evening, saying could he speak to Elizabeth 
David, please, and how did you cook tinned 
bumblebees?) I find it hard to believe the story of 
the man who used to do the week’s shopping by 
pinching someone’s full trolley just before the 
check-out. It could never have contained a 
balanced diet for a week, as he alleged. 

This may be why shopping around is on the 
increase, according to this report, although one 
housewife in four has a self-service store as 
her regular grocer—they are always going back 
for what they have forgotten. But I can think 
of another reason why people may get their 
groceries all over the place: there is a new fac- 
tor in shopping which is going far towards mak- 
ing a misery of the whole thing. This report 
speaks of ‘loyalty’ to a grocer which, for every- 
one except the grocer’s wife, seems a poor use 
for a serious word—I remember hearing a Co-op. 
member define loyalty to the Movement (as a 
qualification for educational grants) in terms 
of having spent £80 in a Co-op. shop in the course 
of the last year. 

But it is amazing how many semi-emotional 
factors, nothing to do with the food, do come 
into grocery shopping if you are not care- 
ful. Take, for example, a commodity like cat 
food, which can be bought almost anywhere. 
I get it sometimes from the supermarket 
(cheapest and easiest), from a delicatessen (to 
encourage a man who stocks out-of-the-way 
food), from the butcher (poor man, why should 
canned food do him out of his trade in lights 
and tubes?), from the Post Office (because it 
is helpfully open very early in the morning), 
from a different delicatessen (because it is open 
helpfully late in the evenings), from the hard- 
ware shop (because he delivers in a small van), 
from the big grocer (because he sells booze at 
interesting hours) and from the small one (be- 
cause he is plainly going to go bankrupt if I 
don’t). 

This blackmail the 
small man exercises is one of his strongest pulls: 
I cannot help wondering if the grocers will not 
sooner or later realise this, and ostentatiously 
limp about behind the counter or display signs 
saying, ‘Wife and six children to support.’ For 
the really sickening thing is that however much 
you do not mind small men going out of busi- 
ness in theory, it is hard to them in 
practice. On the whole, we should be grateful 
to the grocer who is personally horrible: he at 
least releases us from the feeling that, as Mrs. 
Housewife, we have a cat and six grocers to 
support. 
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Under Canvas 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


I HEAR the call of the wild infre- 
quently, and my first post-child- 
hood camping adventure was 
undertaken with a superficial en- 
thusiasm which belied much un- 
certainty. I had decided on a car 
trip to Italy which would include 
en route as many of the 
Michelin-starred restaurants as 
possible. Since I could hardly 
afford all those menus gastro- 
nomiques on top. of hotel 
accommodation, camping was 
the answer, at about five shillings a night. 

It worked out well; and before you reject the 
idea as prohibitively uncomfortable, buy a copy 
of Michelin’s Camping en France (8s. 6d.), with 
its beautiful road maps. You may feel that a bloc 
sanitaire with hot running water is against the 
rules of roughing it, but many of the French and 
Italian camping sites are beautifully located and 
often agreeably empty. Or you can, with local 
permission, camp on farmland, quite alone. For 
Britain, there is an annual guide to nearly 2,000 
camp and farm sites put out by the Bukta tent 
people for Is. 

But first you must find a tent. They are almost 
as varied in colour and design as cottages, but 
fall into a few basic categories with some revolu- 
tionary oddments on the fringes. Deceptively 
simple and not recommended at all for the 
beginner are single-pole tents, roughly like 
miniature circus tents. They are relatively light- 
weight and will withstand any weather, but the 
difficulty arises in putting them up; and if you are 
tenting for two, the centre pole will be a highly 
effective bundling-board. 

Next in simplicity of design is the ridge tent, 
with a pole at either end between which the 
canvas slopes away on each side. Some have a 
bell-end, like an opaque solarium, which even in 
a small tent is useful for storing baggage or 
baby. You cant expect to do much walking 
around inside any but the most enormous ridge 
tents: six feet high means six feet high at the 
ridge, and the roof slants down very sharply 
unless your tent has very high side walls. But 
high side walls mean high guy lines outside the 
tent to be tripped over, for it is astounding how 
invisible hemp cord becomes in natural sur- 
roundings. There is a good deal of difference, 
however, in the difficulty of stooping to 4 ft. 8 in. 
or to 3 ft. 6 in. One is reasonably possible: the 
other like dressing in a Mini-Minor. Most ‘ridge’ 
tents, by the way, do not come with a ridgepole, 
though invariably displayed with one in the show- 
rooms. Buy one of these if you're a beginner. 

Frame tents are what liken the camping sites 
of Europe to the field of Agincourt, with their 
scalloped canopies, fluttering pennants and self- 
assured tenants. They are easy enough to 
assemble—if you have four men and a good deal 
of time—consisting of a sectional daddy-long- 
legs frame over which the canvas is thrown and 
pegged down. They have at least one inner tent, 





and a larger outer tent which forms a porch and 
hallway. The two-room sort cost just under and 
weigh just over a hundred pounds. Very roomy 
and very lavish: but if I took a family camping, 
I wouldn't want the children in the same tent. 

There are also tents made to fit on the end 
of an estate wagon or the side of a motorised 
caravan, from which the vehicle can be driven 
away, leaving the tent standing. There is a tent 
which drapes over what amounts to a beach 
umbrella frame—again that anti-social centre 
pole—and there is a tent called the Igloo which 
has no poles at all: four inflatable inner tubes 
come from its pegged-down corners to meet at 
the top and form a frame. Some ‘people claim 
these are susceptible to puncture and nocturnal 
deflation: others disagree. A small company in 
Surrey (Olgi Carafold Co., 2 Wimborne, Guild- 
ford Road, Woking; Woking 2670) run by Major 
F. C. Poulton makes a sensible compromise tent 
called the Olgi, which looks like what it almost 
spells backwards but isn’t, having curved alloy 
tubes running up the sides to meet in the centre. 
These tents are incredibly light for their size. 

Tent canvas is as ‘waterproof’ as a cloth 
mackintosh; in showers the water collects in little 
globules on the outside and eventually runs 
off the eaves, but heavy rain ultimately ‘sprays 
through on to the sleeping occupants in an 
irritating and unhealthy mist. So a flysheet in 
England is essential. Beware, by the way, of 
white canvas tents. They are often much cheaper 
in the catalogues because they are not ‘proofed’ 
canvas, although you can buy water- and rot- 
proofing solutions and do the job yourself in 
the bath if you wish. Tent colour is important: 
dark colours absorb heat and light colours reflect 
it. So, unfortunately, that attractive navy blue 
tent will be an oven on the Riviera while the 
garish yellow one beside you will keep its owners 
reflectively cool. If you want a rule of thumb 
for distinguishing between English and continen- 
tal tents, look at their colours. If they are attrac- 
tive, they weren't made tn England. 

I have named no names so far because tent- 
choosing is, I find, intensely personal and contro- 
versial. I have camped happily from Amiens to 





. so it rains, see, it rains like it's never going to stop 
e ae y ’ 
this Noah do but go out and build a boat... . 
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Elba in a tiny Bukta ‘Kestrel’ (no flysheet, loose 
groundsheet, price £6 5s.) but recently seduced 
myself into the purchase of a still small, but much 
more elaborate Marechal ‘Cyclometeur’ (zipped 
door, sewn-in groundsheet, flysheet and bell-end; 
price £17 10s. complete). Next time it might be 
an Olgi, for the best of both worlds. 

In London, Pindisports, Gamages, and the new 
Ellisdon’s, west of Gray’s Inn Road, are good 
places to Jook for tents. Wander around them, 
collect as many brochures as you can carry and 
buy a copy of Popular Camping (ls. 3d.). 

Then, if you still have your own ideas for tent 
design, there is a ‘bespoke’ tentmaker in Camden 
Town who furnished the field of Agincourt—for 
Olivier’s film. Mr. G. J. Montague (la Carol 
Street, NWI; GULliver 4926) says he is quite 
willing to translate into canvas the whims of 
who can do best with an 
original design. He also does excellent repair 


anyone feels he 
Work on any sort of canvas or rope. 
* 

An inirusive ‘2° crept into my reference the 
other day to the National Benzole Company’s 
town maps, when I gave their price as 23s. 6d. 
As the firm’s PR. officer points out, at that price 
they would be a very nice commercial proposi- 
tion, ‘but would not earn us any goodwill. The 
price should have been (and is) 3s. 6d. 


‘Postscript — 


Mr, FReDERICK GIBBERD, 
architect of and—as I 
understand it—to Lon- 
don Airport, seemed 
more rueful than in- 
dignant when I spoke ‘to 
him the other day about 
the White Horse Whisky 
advertisement there that 
there has been so much 
fuss about. Four four- 
teen-foot-high fibre-glass 
whisky bottles, embedded 
in concrete. stand on the roof of the Left Lug- 
gage Office, obscuring the view of the main 
terminal building itself, for which Mr. Gibberd 
won an RIBA medal. Mr. Gibberd doesn’t know 
whether it’s ever been put into writing, or 
whether his advice must necessarily be followed, 
but the practice is for him or his office to be 
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consulted about anything of this sort at the air- 
port, and ‘This is the first time we've slipped up,’ 
he said, going on to explain that this had hap- 
pened while he was away, and must have been 
submitted to ‘my boys,’ who had failed to 
realise the size and significance of the bottles. 

The site was offered by the airport’s advertis- 
ing contractors to Charles Hobson Ltd., adver- 
tising agents, among whose clients are White 
Horse Whisky, who had long been looking for a 
site at the airport or on the road to it. Hobson's 
and White Horse both jumped at the offer—they 
pay £10.000 a year for the site (as well as having 
spent thousands on the erection itself. and on the 
rather complicated lighting), and are there for 
at least eighteen months—a year’s initial con- 
tract and six months’ notice after that 


* 


Some people may find significance in the 
answers given, or not given, to the questions I’ve 
been asking about the advertisement. White 
Horse Whisky are not only proud of what they 
call their ‘spectacular’ advertisement. but are 
rather pleased about the fuss it has aroused: ‘all 
publicity is good publicity. Hobson’s spokesman 
was businesslike and sensible. They hadn’t 
touted for the site, they'd been offered it. The 
scale design was accepted by their clients, by 
the airport people, by the architects and by the 
Ministry. They’d done their job, and had nothing 
to blame themselves for. 


a 
The deputy general manager of the airport 


pointed out that they were always being pressed 
to make the airport pay, and always being told 
by the airlines that if only they would earn more 





‘non-aviation’ revenue perhaps they could bring 
down landing fees. They’d consulted not only 
Gibberd’s office but also the Minister himself, 
‘and Mr. Thorneycroft is a man of impeccable 
taste.” At the Royal Institute of British Architects 
I was put on to the Chief Information Ofticer’s 
secretary, who put me on toa Mr. Williams, who 
put me on to a Mr. Goldring, who put me on 
again to the Chief Information Officer’s secre- 
tary, who told me how busy the Chief Informa- 
tion Officer was, and who didn’t know when he 
would be free: and at the Ministry of Aviation 
the press department couldn't add anything to 
the answer given by the Minister (that man of 
impeccable taste) to the question asked in the 
House of Commons: why had he approved the 
large advertisement for whisky immediately in 
front of the main terminal buildings at London 
Airport? That answer had consisted of the two 
words, “For money, Mr. Thorneycroft having 
refrained from adding that when he heard the 
word ‘culture’ he released the safety catch on 
his revolver. 

Given the prevailing standards of taste and 
the prevailing relative values, it cannot be said 
that anyone has behaved improperly, though a 
number of people have behaved characteristi- 
cally. True, Mr. Gibberd’s junior associates may 
have been somewhat remiss in not condemning 
the design—but with £10,000 a year in the offing 
would the airport management have accepted an 
adverse report from the airport architect? There 
seems to be no obligation for it to do so. 

Isn't it time that we had a Minister of Fine 
Arts, with power to act in such circumstances? 


* 
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Truth is many-sided, and just because I saw 
Princess Margaret standing up in a box at Covent 
Garden at the first night of the Leningrad Ballet, 
clapping her hands, is not to say that Mr. William 
Hickey didn’t see her, as he reported in the Daily 
Express, in a seat in the stalls, stamping her feet. 
It occurred to me at the time, by the way, that 
the bouquets that ballerinas get these days are so 
wrapped in cellophane that they look as though 
they are only on loan, and will be whisked back 
to the shop next morning. and that it seems a pity 
that there’s never anything for the chaps: why 
not boxes of cigars and bottle of champagne? 
There must be many an actress, come to that, 
who'd rather have a bottle than a bouquet 


* 


As a Scotch whisky is the burden of this week’s 
column, let me offer, as my wines of the week, 
a couple of warm-weather ways of taking it: 
they come from an excellent little book called 
Scotch Whisky, Questions and Answers (post 
free from the Scotch Whisky Association. Edin- 
burgh.) Fresh limes are still to be had, I hear, at 
Jackson’s, and are the making of Scotch Rickey, 
which consists of a measure of whisky in a 
tumbler, with a lump of ice, the juice of half a 
lime and the juice of half a lemon, filled up with 
Soda. An unusual but enlivening and appetising 
mixture consists of equal measures of Scc ch 
whisky .and Italian vermouth, with a dash of 
Angostura, drunk neat, as an aperitif. And those 
of my readers who are cross about that White 
Horse advertisement at London Airport have 
quite a lot of other brands to choose from. 

CYRIL RAY 








Classified advertisements must be pre- = 
paid 5s. per line. Line averages 40 
characters and spaces between words. 
Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers | 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Debartment, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WC1. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 





BBC requires Persian Programme Organiser 
(British subject) for service broadcasting in 
Persian to Iran. Duties include planning and 
production of programmes, supervision and 
co-ordination of duties of programme staff 
concerned with translation and broadcasting 


have been retained to advise on the following appointments. 


FINANCIAL DIRECTOR 


for a group of medium engineering companies with a turnover in omens Bt (E815 & £90 to £960) pe 
excess of £10 millions and interests both in the U.K. and overseas. 
He will be based at the headquarters in London and reporting 
to the Chairman will control the financing of the group’s affairs anyone interested in scientific and tech- 
and advise on its financial progress. 
Initially he will be styled Financial Controller and will join the Board 


— APPOINTMENTS VACANT—contd. 


MIDDLESBROUGH EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


CONSTANTINE TECHNICAL 


COLLEGE 
Applications are invited for the appoint- 
ment of LIBRARIAN, duties to com- 
mence Ist September. Candidates should 


be Chartered Librarians 


A.P.T f 
The appointment involves responsibility 
for the library and offers wide scope for 


nical librarianship. The library will be 
considerably extended when the College 
extensions are completed 


Of ews bolieties, tale, commentaries and in under two years on the retirement of the present Director. Further particulars and application form 
feature programmes. Essential qualifications Salary will be by negotiation. About £5,000 is contemplated to may be obtained from Director of Edu- 
include some knowledge of Persian and of Iran c ae od a ee : * ; 2 pita cation Education Offices Woodlands 
and of international affairs with particular commence, but no limits have been set and we shall be pleased to Road, Middlesbrough. Closing date lth 
reference to Iran and the Middle East, to- discuss with a suitable candidate what level of remuneration would July 


gether with wide cultural and general back- 
ground and organising ability. If the success- 
ful candidate is not proficient in Persian he 
must be prepared to study in order to become 
reasonably fluent. A sense of news values, 


be necessary to attract him. 
Candidates, ideally chartered accountants aged up to 50, must 
have experience of advising an industrial group at board level. 


RHODES UNIVERSITY 


Grahamstown and Port Elizabeth 


t S ase se rief det: ; > idence i >ferenc 99 | South Africa 

experience in production and planning of Please send brief details in confidence, quoting reference Z.3922, 

broadcast programmes and ability to write to R. W. H. Lubbock. | ipaileiilae:-sem ianteed tee tee Simoitinn 
for radio would ue advantages. Salary £1575 posts in the Port Elisabeth Division of ane 
(possibly higher if qualifications exceptional) ; " f S: } F . sE i ; University. from January, 1962 

rising by five annual increments to £2,000 GENERAL SALES MANAGER Electronic Components 








l ; ; : ites (1) LECTURER IN GEOGRAP 
max. p.a. Requests for application forms (en- for an electronic component manufacturer in Southern England (2) LECTURER iN. i EN ‘ 
closing addressed envelope and quoting A ‘ 2 ; . | - RENCH LAN- 
reference 61.G.278 Spt) should reach Appoint- with a seven figure turnover. Besides controlling a sales force, he GUAGE AND LITERATURE 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, will also determine future product policy. He will have oppor- ” tg My wit 
- : ras ecm . . ° . “ | , ’ § 
W.1, within five days tunities for travel to the Continent and elsewhere. Salary will be (4) LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 
f ¢ _ its > > i c ’ 2 5 "* 
MEDICAL SECRETARIES & RECEP- po oe Seer a. Gee ea ee (6) LECTURER IN HISTORY 
TIONISTS urgently required for Doctors and Candidates must have a professional qualification and sales |] | (7) LECTURER IN SOCIOLOGY 
( ! » g >» , Te P, . ° ° m4 ? 
Hospitaly. Permanent & Temporary. M. & S management experience in the electronics industry. A knowledge i} | (8) LECTURER IN SOCIAL ANTHRO- 
AGENCY. 32 Queen Victoria St., E.C.4. CIiTy pee a" : 7 ’ | | POLOGY 
THI of semi-conductors, components or applications would be very W | ‘ 
useful. Please send brief details in confidence, quoting reference The salary scale is R2340 x R120 —R3300 
OXFORD COMMITTEE FOR FAMINE RE- Z.3934, to A. McColm. ni ttt ag Re ore Ty Ba wag 
LIEF requires a PERSONAL SECRETARY Teadavaela Wicdiiisatess cadk anaes 
to assist a senior executive. Ability to work In no circumstances wil! a candidate's identity be disclosed to our client unless pass . pel omens . a in de amioien 
on own initiative essential. This is a per he gives permission after a confidential interview at which he will be given full “the commencing salary. oa 
manent, pensionable appointment on a salary details of the appointment adie eianiiitsicatiat 4 
scale starting at £475. Qualified secretaries P PI sen | Full particulars and application forms 
with a real interest in the objects of the 4 — 7 — =n may be obtained from the Secretary, 
charity are invited to apply by letter to MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMIT ED Association of Universities of the British 
17, Broad Street, Oxford. m | Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1 London, WC.1 
SHORTHAND TYPISTS. Temporary, 10-5 Agolications close Afr 
p.m.; £12. MUSeum 6858. _—— — | latent oe 














London, on 3tst JULY, 1961 
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NEW OPENINGS FOR WON 
Y.WC.A. ot Britai 


from 


The Great 
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ted m a cureer in 














London, W.1. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT 








JUNE 


WITH SCOPE AND GOOD PAY 


1EN 
invite 


women of 23/35 in- 
he Youth Service 


Applicants will first work in a club for 
three Months unde pervision on relevant 
‘ iy will be recom- 
hree one veur 

college training as turuon and 
maintenance erants available Those 
awarded a certih ‘ hen be eligibie 
for posts A other Youth 
Clubs on Burnham Scu » Youth Leaders 
salary approve yy Monistr Education 
Apply in Writing. Persont 

¥.W.C.A.. 

108 Baker Street, 


contd. 


MONASH UNIVERSITY 
Victoria shia 
NEW ACADEMIC POSITIONS 
Monash University shich becan teaching 
n March, 1961. with 350 idents in the 
Faculties of Arts. Econon and Politics 


Science. Eng r iT 
applica ions ter appointn 
i position 


ne new estab 
LECTURESHIPS AND 











i Medicine. invites 
“nt to the 


vllow- 
1s 








SENIOR 
LECTURESHIPS IN HISTORY 
The University ( hope » make two 
appointments in i ot British and 
Furopean Histor 00-1600, 1600-1815 
but in addition t ’ her specialities 
will also be conside The tul 
applicants w ) courazed to pursue 
heir individual! research rests and finan- 
ial provision ide f he hiimeng 
SALARY SCALES Sen Le e 
£42) 480-2.950 
Lecturers: £41 .660-2.360 
Full information on application procedure 
conditions ipp nen iperannua- 
tion. travel and ren vu jowances ud 
eave and housing ivailable ym the 
Secretary of the Associa ’ Univer- 
sities of the British Commonwealth ¢ 
Gordon Square. London, W.C.1, or trom 
the Registrar of the Universitv. P.O. Box 
92, Clayton. Victoria. Australia 
CLOSING DATE ca se with 
the Revistrar ist 
j 1%61 
} H JOHNSON 
REGISTRAR 
UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN 
AUSTRALIA 
LECTURESHIP SENIOR 
LECTURESHIP IN HISTORY 
Applications are r appointmer 
tO a position « Lectu r Semor Lec 
turer in the Departn ot H rv. Pre 
ference Ww be © applican w itt 
g E eu histor 
’ > 15th. I6th and 
ho a alified to replace 
r he is accepte appoint- 
ment as Professor of D h History in the 
{ I len 
The salar ine 2 il e s 
£A}$750 78/2345 " wnnur * a 
Senior Lecturer £A24 104 Soper 
annum with su annuation milar to 
St ' th ca 
The successful applica . xe expected 
to take p du ariier yan Is 
September. 1%¢ tla 1 March 
It is importa nding applican 
obtain deta ’ ’ i ‘ ’ 
owed in apy 4 1 cop 
ol the ( ond < Anp ? >T re 
submitting their ap ation This inte 
mation w avarah reory t Secreta 
Association I he Britist 
Commonwealth Suua 
i WC. 
Applications cl \ tliia and Lon 
jon, on 3th AUGUST, 1961 
If VOU Jude Wine ncomparahle 
standard ou ippreciate 
c 1” ae Py 9 m . 
HUGEL’ wines 
Wines ot Alsace 
You will eniov th emarkable drv 


ind ¢ 
he smooth fruity 
ed t 


flavour. clean 
perfection, 
teristics and the dis 
of ‘“HUGEL’ wines 

your experienc 





mn 


d palate 
The choicest wines of 
*“HUGEL winesat Hotels, Restz 
Wine Merchants ‘de premiere 
Shipped by 
BLACKETT & SPEDDING, 
SOUTHPORT,. LANCS. 





vou demand 


charac- 
yuquet 


ill appeal to 


Alsace, 
iurants, 
ordre’. 


LTD. 


| 
| 











: & Pe 


1961 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT—coatd. 
UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO 
Dunedin, New Zealand 
ROBERT BURNS FELLOWSHIP 


The he University 


above Fellowship in 





of Otago is open to any New Zealand 
writer of imaginative erature (includ- 
ng autobiography, biography and literary 

sm) shether resident n New 
Zealand or or the ne being, over- 
eas ’ one 

















4 witt e p 
n urther vea at a 
han the minimun 4 
ecturer (£1.250 pa.) 
eside in Dunedin \ 
ng according to th cumstances of the 
Fellow and the place trom which he 
comes a made tor assistance with 
avellit He w be offered a 
r Univ he may be 
“ not be required to 
’ ma isk being to r on 
t Preterence will en 
irs Ace 
i I } wive a persona 
and e « “ork pub 
id prove | not nece 
Juca 1a! quu ns. The 
he addre R stra 
Box 56. Dunedin arrive on 


Reg 
Further pa irs na rom the 
Secretary Association h LU niversine 
oO he Br sh Commonwealth %. Gordon 
Square. London, W.C.1 
Vic TORIA UNIVERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
New eacand 


PALMERSTON NORTH UNIVERSITY 


























COLLEGE 
LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN FDUCATION 
The Cow Vic a Unive 
We h 'o appoin 
the afi on North Un 

Colle ¢ n Fe atior 
and ip 4 ’ tab 
gual ifte 1¢ ds 

The ft > *s wib 
aching Fduca Suu { and Sta it 
n i fe ‘ amers'or orth 
€ an “<terna iden 
vin the Victoria t er ot Wellin 
nd 4 vad App 
4 n" 3 4 
nore h 
‘ ar 
¢ | . 
” Educa 
The salar a 
£17 annun ww 
annum and ’ t ture £3.25 
’ Z 1.700 per annur 
Tt 3 ia dere red ac- 
‘ n h ‘ “Kper 
ot e appoinree 
Anrroved ares Py *rstan North 
“ y 4 \¢ r ¥« appoin Ts 
vite a hiide In 4 
t ‘ TOV renses ye a 
withir che 
Furst yar t and 
ne applica 
i ’ se ta 
t Un ot the Br 
wealtt 6 Gor Sgua 
WC 
Appl.cutions close. in New Zealand and 
Lond m Sist JULY, 1961 


Vic TORTA UNINERSITY OF 
WELLINGTON 
N 


sand 


PALMERSTON NORTH UNIVERSITY 











COLLEGE 
LrC TU RER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
IN HISTORY 
Tt Wo the Victoria 
We proposes shor iwppoin 
he afl Palmerston N l 
1 i ! Seni I 

H au it I t 
sulla wua i “ } 
The wu aS I he 
£1785 vu ne per 
mn md a Lec m ny 
‘ tl ( y i ! Tt 4 fod A 

fete 1 ‘ ne yuaiinca 

and m™m eo IPPOINLCE 
Appros t Paln 1 North w 
ve AON ! “ n apy ree Nis te and 
his dep hildren. In add 1, actua 
remova \ be allowed within 
fied limits 

Further pa ula and information as to 
he method of application should be 
*btained trom the Secretary, Association 


of Universities of the British Common- 


wealth, 36 Gordon Square, London 
wc 
Applications close. in New Zealand and 
London, on 3ist JULY, 196! 











APPOINTMENTS VACANT — contd. 


PART-TIME editorial assistant required by the 


Editor of the ‘Spectator.’ Shorthand, typing 
good speeds necessary. Would suit married 
woman. Apply by letter, Managing Director, 
The ‘Spectator,’ 99 Gower St.. W.C.1. 
PUBLICITY AND PUBLICATIONS ASSIS 
TANT (Woman) itive ¢ essential than 
Previous EXperien Adequa shorthand and 
t ne. Sular certam om les han +1600 
Iyped applications to 8 i i me Tax 
Pa . i Vi as 


ers Sucie 
London. S.\W.1 


UNIVERSITY OF ALCKLAND 
New Z ‘ 











LECTLRESHIP IN PSYCHOLOGY 
is are WwW or th ab 
dle I m 
be , ; hat 
-aching n the trea ’ Ps. chologica 
M ’ 1 Scaling a we i 
w i App I °f ’ 
‘ at the H ¢ He w 
: ana ? 
4 1 these fields 
1 sala ile to r « £1.25 
, a in sin £1.700 
sa vithin th ile € 
4 rama < ia i 4 
Ania i Na 4 rl ir 
val exner ; 
Fu i and na na3 
t applica ' bia 
iv \ ition of U t 
€ Br h aitt 
Cord Square. Lond Wc 
Appiicauon ose. in Ne / and a 
Lond a isthJULY 61 
HOLIDAY WORK 
TEMPORARY JOB ON FARM JLLY OR 
AULGLST Semi-turn'sh Fi 1 a 
NOT . s and a4 ing ‘ace Write 
Wool Church Farn l nste L ittle- 
hamy 1. Sussex 
riLMES 
WELCOME TO WASHINGTON A 
Me Capita i iNta The ¢ ‘ 
Treasure— \ 1 4 he ' + 
1¢ Librar C« i ‘ " 
An an’ Fmba Thea { #K 
s 4 Th jas. J 
4 4 ~n Adn or . 


RECORDINGS 


RECENT AMERICAN RECORDINGS If 
ix « New Mus 


Compo ns i» Cave 








{ x and =| 
ents { k Mar : 
Am ‘ r ‘ i 4 tpr 
rook =Stree niran 1 J 2 

220 n. Admission q 
TELEVISION DEBATES 

41% FORLM. Debure ¢ i 
Sunday, 25 June Motior The B } ' 
ment has lost prestize and has des od 
Main speakers: Anthony Howard (‘New Srates 
Wh n yn th 


nan’) and David Fairbairn 
‘ > and take part ‘ourself in 
he Studies 's 
bh Ipn 






CONFERENCE 








AFRICA -EREEDOM FROM HUNGER 
are invited to an ir rant residentia 
noe reamed i Commr'ece 
Famine Reliet Speake nelude The Dir 
x” Nutrition UN FAO Arthur Ga 
and nm au es on Africa i 
1 economics and medic Ju 4 oe 
a S Peter Hau Ox Inclusive 
a students £6. Writ 


& etord ails % H 
Broad Street, ONFORD 


ENHIBITIONS AND LECTURES 


AGNEW OG 
W.1. Fryglist 


AITLERY. 43 Old Bond 8S 
1 and French neravine 


Ith and 14th Centuries 9.90-5.50. Sa fay 


MIL SEU MSM. Kingsiand 


Z Road. FE. 
RAI CRAFISMAN 


GEFIRYE 





Exhib THE Rl 

Woodwork urniture, potter eatherwor 
basketry and metalwork. June 10th: 

IVEAGH BEQUEST, Kenwood. Exhib n of 
paintings and drawings by George Romne,, 
1734-1802 Admission tree Weekda 10.7 
Sundavs 2-7 until end of September. 210 bus 
trom Archway or Golders Green stat 
LEICESTER GALLERIES. Leicester Sq June 
Exhibition ew Paintings t ALLLYANNIS 
and INILANDER Water-colours bh RAY 
HOWARD JONES. 10-5 300 Sats. 10-10 Un 
29th 

MARI BOROUGH, 17 18 Old Bond Sc. Wil 
At the NEW LONDON GALLERY (HYD 
6195). HENRY MOORE STONE AND WOOD 
CARVINGS. In aid of RAF Be volenmt Fund 
Adm. 26, studenis I Dai lf Su 
16-12. Opens 24th June 


O78 

ENHIBtITIONS AND LECTURES~— contd. 
RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION MARS- 
4 drawings 


DEN HARTLEY parnungs and 
nu u GALLERY American 







( J ! USIS 
Embassy Upper Brook §$ urance 
LONDON WI Da 44 s 
WHITECHAPEL ARI GALLERY \ 4 ' 
Painting. 96l jrd Ju Z Juiy Weekday 
11-6: S ivs 2-6 iw ‘ \ ’ 
ee. Ad \ ba sialon 
PERSONAL 
AVNER ACs 1A 
' Ml 
I ‘“ 
ONSULTAN ‘ 
oo 1 how 
‘ “ R AK 
B MBHA j Ww » Ss wi 7 
LAN 424 
CANCER PATIENT i445 W » (bs 
. . ic 
' H ’ 
4 ve 
Can 
‘ i) i 
Na S x 
a7 \ s H { SW 
C ONTROLLEIN 
i t ash 
is l 
KINSEY REPORT H I and 
he H M WW ‘ 
P I " ! i 
ba P ! i sw Stree 
! wipy 
LEI ME TRACE I Mod 
, “N Sit 
ON MEDICAL ADVICE ONLY 
"ROP NIEHANS CELL THERAPY 
THE NEW REGENERATIVE 
IREATMENT 
) t Nu iP 
Vou i 
LINIC FOR RI ENERATIVE 
IHERAPY 
W Terra i W2 
I AM Bs 4 
OPEN-FYED BUYING + iv. 
SHOPPER'S GLID# ] pa i ells 
‘ j x 
Ww e 
‘) { ) q 
‘ Ww 
POEMS WANTE nve- 
j , S 
\ . j ‘ 
PRINTING: AT LESS OI ho. 
lex nf . l i ant 
. Borers rox a 
aflets. ¢ Susan T l K s 
WolLsMAY ¢ 
SHORTHAND TYPISTS 1 
£32 NI tye * 
SPECTATOR POSTAL SL BSC RIBERS 
wwein ires - e 
wddr Sub M 
Monda atlecies 
“THE FORGOTTEN PRISONERS’ 
AN INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATION. THE 
ENGLISH EDITION NOW ON SALT R 
p P¢ Bene ‘ ‘ 
Th Ob ‘ We 1 R 
au APPEAL FOR ANMINESTY 
5 | ‘ wpa ‘ 
he > +h hi 
) ‘ \ i 
’ M { Bu 1 I 4 
Pp oe ! » c 





Write for free booklet ex- 
plaining all modern methods of Family 
Planning. Full details sent unde: 


n} ; 
piain 


cover By return of post 


PREMIER LABORATORIES 


(Box 98) 333 Grays Inn Rd., London, W.CA 


ain cover 


Address 
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{DAVIES INVESTMENTS LTD. 
§ PRIVATE BANKERS 
’ Gross Assets exceed £2,500,000 


Are paying 74% p.a. interest on { 
deposits for the eighth year in § 
2 succession, with extra 4% added § 
annually on each £500 unit. 
Details and Audited Balance Sheet from 
Investment Dept. SR., Davies Investments Ltd. 
(DANES INN HOUSE, 265 STRAND, LONDON, WC2 P 











PERSONAL—contd. 


STORY WRITING PAYS. Profit from No 
Sales—No fees tuition in every kind of sale- 
able story-writing. Easy to follow, modern 
methods. Bonus offer—Free money-earning 
Plot Formula and Free valuable writing text- 
books. Send now for FREE booklet ‘“‘How to 
Become a Successful Story-Writer,’’ Dept 
$.1, British Institute of Fiction-writing Science 
Ltd., 72 Fleet Street, London, E.C.4 

TOUCH TYPING taught privately in 12 hours 
Agents for Imperial, Olivetti, Olympia, etc 
Teachtype Co., 15 Marchmont St., W.C.1. 
TER 6678. 

YOUR FURS cost TOO MUCH... i 
suffering. 


INVESTMENTS 


BENEFICIARIES under Wills, Trusts, Sett!e- 
ments, Annuities, Sales or Advances from 54% 
arranged by Ist or 2nd Mortgage. Foster & 
Coghill Ltd., 26 St. James's St., S.W.1 (WHI 
561.) 
Ist & 2nd MORTGAGES—Early decisions. 
Climax Ltd. 282 Kensington High St. 
WES. 0819. 
44% INTEREST (tax paid). Invest in a Society 
devoted only to assist owner-occupiers through 
New Homes Building Society, Eas: 
Twickenham, Middlesex, Dept. S. Chairman, 
Anthony Marlowe, M.P. 
7% PAID ON DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS. De- 
tails from Theo Garvin Limited, Member of 
the Industria! Bankers’ Association, 2 Dowsett 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea. 








COURSES 


SHORT COURSE IN OPERATIONAL 
RESEARCH 


THE LONDON SCHOOL 
NOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
will hold a_ further COURSE IN 
OPERATIONAL RESEARCH from 18 
to 29 September 1961 for graduates or 
Persons with equivalent qualifications and 
suitable experience. The non-residential! 
fee is £50. Particulars and application 
forms can be obtained from the Rexis- 
trar, The London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W.C.2. The last date 
for the return of completed application 
forms is 22 August. 


EDUCATIONAL 


OXFORD & COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE. Comprehensive Secretarial Train- 
ing, including Shorthand, Typewriting & Book- 
keeping. Vacancies in the course commencing 
17th January 1962. For entrance form and 
prospectus apply The Secretary, 34 St. Giles, 
Oxford. 


OF _ECO- 








EDUCATIONAL—contd. 


EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examina- 
tions—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, 
Secretarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Cert. of Education, etc. 
Many (non-exam.) courses in business subjects. 
Write for free prospectus and/or advice men- 
tioning exam. or subject in which interested 
to Metropolitan College, G.40, St. Albans, or 
call 30 Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4. Est. 1910. 


POSTAL TUITION for G.C.E., London Univ. 
B.A., B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., LL.B., B.D., Degrees, 
Diplomas. Also for Law, Professional Exam- 


inations. Prospectus: E. W. Shaw Fletcher, 
C.B.E., LL.B., Director of Studies, Dept. 
B.92, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) 
ST. DAVID’S COLLEGE 
LAMPETER, 
Cardiganshire 
The 135th session opens 13 Oct., 1961 
St. David's is a_ residential university 


College which grants the degrees of B.D. 
and B.A. (Arts) under Royal Charters, 
with Honours and General Degree Courses. 
Full university entrance requirements are 
necessary, and details may be obtained 
from the Principal. Applications are now 
being accepted for 1961-62 and 1962-63. 
Students are eligible for all State and 
L.E.A. scholarships and grants 


TRAINING CENTRE FOR EDUCATION 
AND ALLIED ARTS in the method of 
RUDOLF STEINER. One or two year Course 
commence October. For prospectus write: 
Secretary, Michael Hall, Forest Row, Sussex. 


THE TRIANGLE Secretarial College, 59-62 
South Molton Street, W.1. MAY 5306 (3 lines). 


LANGUAGES 


‘ALL THEORETICAL argument is in vain: 
Esperanto works’ (A Moillet, College de 
France). Learn the International Language. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY FOR YOUR HOLI- 
DAY. The LSJ can show you how to make 
money. Personal coaching by correspondence. 
LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
(S.P.), 19 Hertford Street, W.1. GRO 8250. 


GEORGE RUSSELL (AE) MEMORIAL 
FUND 


The Fund was established to foster litera- 
ture in Ireland as a memorial to George 
Russell (AE) in gratitude for the dedica- 
tion of his great gifts to Ireland 
Awards are made periodically from the 
Fund in recognition of published or un- 
published literary work, creative or 
scholarly, which, in the opinion of the 
Advisory Committee, is of a high standard 
of merit. Awards may also be made for 
similar work planned although not yet 
completed 
An Award of £100 is offered for the year 
1962 


Candidates must be of Irish birth and 
ordinarily resident in any part of Ireland, 
and must not have attained the age of 
35 years on the Ist January, 1962. Applica- 
tion Forms (obtainable from the Trustee), 
together with THREE copies of the work 
or works submitted should be forwarded 
on or before the Ist December, 1961, to 


the Trustee of the Fund: 
Bank of Ireland, 
Trustee Department, 


College Green, 
DUBLIN. 





THE SPECTATOR, 


LITERARY—Contd. 





DO YOU KNOW THE FACTS ABOUT NUCLEAR DIS- 


ARMAMENT? You will find them clearly stated 
in a new booklet published by the British 
Atlantic Committee, 36 Craven Street, London, 
W.C.2. Price 6d. post free. 


ESPERANTO LITERATURE? The Library of 
the British Esperanto Association (140 Holland 
Park Ave., W.11) contains some 30,000 in- 
dexed items. 


FOR IDEAL 


HOLIDAY READING we 
recommend: . 


‘Ribaldry of Rome’ (Lusty); 
‘Horror Stories’ (hair raising); ‘Madame 
Tellier’s Girls,” Maupassant (naughty); ‘Let 
Me Feel Your Pulse.’ O. Henry (Light). All @ 
3s. 6d. Write for full list to BESTSELLER 
LIBRARY, 14 Gt. James St., London, W.C.1 


STORIES WANTED by British Institute of 
Fiction-Writing Science td., Chronicle 
House, Fleet Street, E.C.4. Suitable stories are 
revised by us and submitted to editors on a 
15 per cent. of sales basis. Unsuitable stories 
are returned with reasons for rejection. Address 
your MSS. to Dept. C. 23, FREE. ‘The Profes- 
sional Touch,’ concerning Courses Criticisms 
from Dept. C.23 

POEMS WANTED. Send with s.a.e. Arcadian 
Agency, Egremont, Cumberland 

RING PINNER 1814 for your quick and 
efficient typing. 

SHORT STORY WRITING for Profit.—The 
ideal hobby. Interesting prospectus free. The 
Regen: Institute (S.85), Palace Gate, W.8 
WANTED PRIVATELY. Manuscripts, Auto- 
graph letters and similar items, Wide tange of 
interests covering all periods to the present 
day and including all well-known figures. Full 
details confidentially. Box No. 29. 

WRITE FOR PROFIT with the Premier 
Schoo! of Journalism Ltd. (Founded 1919), 53 
Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. If. you haven't 
earned your fees by the time you've completed 
the course you get your money back. Write 
for free copy of ‘You IN Print,” and terms 
of Special Guarantee. 


SECRETARIAL SERVICES 


ACCUR TYPING 2/6 1,000 carbs. 6d. Jen- 
nings, 55 Brockman Rd., Folkestone, Kent. 
MANUSCRIPTS, Reports, Theses typed. Pat 
Johnson, 12 Bournemouth Rd., S.W.19. 
MOU 6136. 


MSS. TYPED, 2s. 6d. 1,000 words, 6d. car- 
bon.—Jarman, 59 Dalmeny Rd., Wallington, 
Surrey. Tel.: Wallington 2496. 

PRINTING at less cost than duplicating, even 
short runs, even when illustrated—and at what 
speed! William Kempner Ltd., 36 Brooke St., 
E.C.1. CHA 3588 


EPICURE 


FOOD AND DRINK FOR CONNOISSEURS 
Finest Teas in miniature chests delivered: 
Assam and Ceylon Blend /7ib. 45/- 10lb. 63/- 
Pure Assam .. 7ib. 52/6 10ib. 74/- 
Pure Keemun .. Tib. 56/- 10Ib. 79/- 
Special Ceylon .. Tb. 60/- 10ib. 84/- 
Lapsang Souchong (Smoky) 7ib. 65/- 101b. 91/- 
Choice Darjeeling .. .. Tlb. 05/- 10lb. 91/- 
Vintage Wines and Spirits. Continental and 

Exotic Foods 
Canned Goods. Price 
forwarded 
PARAMOUNT TEA L?D. 
5 Philpot Lane, London; E.C.3. 


— 


Finest Lists gladly 


SHOPPING BY POST 


BINOCULARS, EX GOVT., £20 value for 
£7 15s. Perfect. 14 days’ free trial. CHARLES 
FRANK LTD., Salmarket, Glasgow. Phone 


BELL 2106. 








JUNE 23, 1961 





Facts behind the Cuban fiasco 
and the Algerian Revolt 
YOU MUST READ 
THE SECOND PRINTING 
WITH THE NEW FOREWORD 


of 
A STUDY OF 
A MASTER SPY 


(ALLEN DULLES) 
by BOB EDWARDS, MP, 
and KENNETH DUNNE 
3s. (3s. 6d. post free) 











ust out—from booksellers or 
CHEMICAL WORKERS’ UNION 
distributed b 
HOUSEMANS 
5 Caledonian Road, London, N 1 
SHOPPING BY POST—contd. 


ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS, Dama 
Tablecloths, Luncheon Sets, Afternoon Tc 
cloths, Towels, Suitings, Bed, Dress, Churct 
Linens, Handkerchiefs. Catalogue from 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS 


9 Donegall Square South, Belfast 1 
NORTHERN IRELAND 

SEA ISLAND POPLIN SHIRTS to measur 
from 38s. 6d. Patts., size chart, from Holroyd 
and Cooper, 34 Spring Gardens. Manchester 2 
SHIRTS TO MEASURE from 30/-. Wid 
choice of patterns from A. U. Garstang Ltd 
2 Corporation Street, Blackburn 


HOTELS 


GUIDE TO GOOD HOTELS AND INNS on 
and off the beaten track through Britain; § 
postage 6d., from Victor Hilton (SPE). Sundia! 
House, Torquay. 

QUIET WEEKEND at the CROWN HOTEL 
FARINGDON. Enjoy comfort and good food 
in the beautiful Berkshire countryside near 
Oxford. XVth Century Coaching Inn at a 
moderate 25s. 6d. Bed & Breakfast. Details 
and Brochure H. Bayle 


ACCOMMODATION 


LARGE room for sale in shared house, N.W.3, 
near Heath. SWI. 4306, after 6 p.m 


MAINLY YOUNG professional people con- 
sult us. The right person for the right flat. 
Separate flats too. Infinite care. Share-a-Fla 
Ltd., 175 Piccadilly, W.1. HYD 2545 (24 
hours). 

TWO ROOMS in quiet house. close Highgate; 
s.a.e. Turner. c/o, 30 Leigh Road. N.5 

2 Unf Flats, Country House, 40 mins 
Lond. 3 gns. and 5 gns. Box No. 8151 


Central 


EXCHANGE ACCOMMODATION 


EDINBURGH, exchange large, family Geor- 
gian House, central, for flat or house London. 
Box 8142 


HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION 


EXMOOR—HALSECOMBE HOUSE, Por- 
lock, Somerset. Ideal centre for unspoilt coast 
and country. Walking. motoring, riding, lazing 
W. J. Holmes. Tel.: 209 

GREEK AND ITALIAN VILLA PARTIES 
for intelligent young people. Prices (from 41 
gns. in Italy and 59 gns in Greece) include 
free trips by minibus, car, boat or **Murison- 
cart.”’ free wine, use of snorkels (aqualung or 
Elba) and travel mostly by air. MURISON 
SMALL, Travel Organiser. 11 Beauchamp 
Place, $.W.3. PARK 7055. 





F. C. NORMAN, 
SAGA SOUND. 








YES! E@O®@ 


tapes are records too! 


They used to be called tape-recorders; but now they are called 
tape gramophones. If you are a music lover whose ears are 
truly sensitive you will find your tape gramophone a more 
refined, a more responsive, above all a better gramophone. 
SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are tomorrow’s records. They are on 
sale at your nearest record retailer. SAGA TAPE-RECORDS are 
made on scotcubrand tape exclusively. 


Send now for a free @ @ ‘G) 


tape-record catalogue to: 


127 KENSAL ROAD, LONDON W.10 











CHILDREN IN OUR HANDS 


Hungry, Lost, Frightened. They have caten earth and grass. Now being 
nourished, sheltered and educated in an orphanage near Tunis. We 


need £4,000 a year to maintain 140 boys. Algerian Refugee Children. 


Please support this work of mercy and send to: 
Rt. Hon. James Griffiths, 
WAR ON WANT, London, W.5 
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